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' RET.  P.  O. 

To  the  Alumnae  Office  the  rather  cryptic  symbol,  “ret.  P.O.”  stands  for  a very  sad 
state  of  affairs.  Specifically,  it  means  “returned  from  the  Post  Office.”  Last  May  we 
sent  out  a mailing  covering  all  the  alumnae,  and  the  names  listed  last  month  as  “lost 
alumnae"  and  the  ones  listed  below  are  those  whose  envelopes  came  bac\  marlped  “Moved, 
left  no  address”  or  “Unl^nown  at  this  address.”  This  list  is  published  for  everyone’s 
convenience.  By  the  time  we  communicate  with  Class  Secretaries,  Fund  Representatives, 
or  individual  Alumnae  Omniscients,  it  would  be  time  to  send  out  another  mailing  and 
we’d  be  no  better  off  than  we  were  before.  In  this  manner  we  hope  you  all  will  send  us 
the  information  we  lac\ — the  home  addresses,  business  addresses,  names  of  people  who 
would  \now,  any  mistakes  in  spelling  or  class  numerals.  We  will  be  extremely  grateful 
for  your  help. 

Last  month  the  list  of  “lost  alumnae”  through  the  Class  of  1916  was  printed.  This 
month  we  begin  where  we  left  off: 


1917  Cadwell,  Mrs.  Murray  K.  (Agnes  Kloss) 
Dalton,  Irene 

Finch,  Mrs.  Lyle  (Marietta  Creed) 

Stein,  Miriam  Henrietta 

1918  Accurso,  Catherine 

Adler,  Stella  Erna  (used  Larrimore  too) 

Burns,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Josephson,  Anna 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Robert  L.  (Emma  Klenke) 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Ray  (Christine  Robb) 

Willrich,  Erika 

1919  Hurwich,  Mrs.  Louis  K.  (Leah  Konovitz) 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  (Rose  Richmond) 
Kerr,  Grace  Mayfred 

Krivonos,  Mrs.  Fred  E.  (Rose  Garber) 

Mendes,  Mrs.  Jesse  De  Sola  (Anna  Weil) 

Train,  Mrs.  George  F.  (Gertrude  Miller) 

1920  Bien,  Esther  Rudolph 

Friedman,  Mrs.  Arthur  (Marion  Rosenberg) 
Guthrie,  Phoebe 
Harris,  Ethel 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Keith  (Bertha  Wallerstein) 
Sprague,  Airs.  Howard  B.  ( Dorothj"  Silbert) 
Tagliabue,  Airs.  A.  J.  (Alargaret  (Tostello) 

1921  Kydd,  Airs.  Paul  AI.  (Alary  Alargaret  Kidd) 
Aloskowitz,  Airs.  Alorris  J.  (Fannie  Wagenheim) 
Parker,  Airs.  Henry  Franklin  (Kathrina  Penn) 
Pruitt,  Airs.  Van  F.  (Grace  Lockhart) 

Roberts,  Airs.  Samuel  B.  (Agatha  Gilbert) 
Romoser,  Airs.  Paul  (Elsie  Schumm) 

Stocking,  Airs.  George  W.  (Dorothe  Reichard) 
Sutherland,  Marion  Pendreigh 

1922  Daskam,  Airs.  Alax  F.  (Gladys  Dow) 
D’Azevedo,  Lisa 

Goldmann,  Annette  Grace 

Aliller,  Mrs.  William  1.  (Majel  Brooks) 

Root,  Mrs.  Wells  (Lillian  Segal) 

Scott,  Airs.  William  R.  (Katherine  Cauldwell) 
Stadholz,  Airs.  Benjamin  (Catherine  Meyer) 

1923  Aldrich,  Airs.  Robert  H.  (Rhoda  Truax) 
Bayne,  Airs.  James  W.  (Leah  Alurden) 

Catoggio,  Rose 

Clay,  Mrs.  Katherine  Bouton 


Fish,  Airs.  Ray  V.  (Alyrtle  Hemstreet) 

Fontaine,  Airs.  Elmer  B.  (Thelma  Swartz) 
Grozdoff,  Airs.  (A^era  Danchakoff) 

Haig,  Phyllis 
Havre,  Sylvia 

Hollinshead,  Airs.  Earl  D.  (Gertrude  Cahill) 
Isaacs,  Airs.  AI.  L.  (Elizabeth  Klein) 

Lawrence,  Airs.  George  James  (Helen  Balder) 
Long,  Airs.  Albert  N.  (Vera  Symon) 

Schreyer,  Airs.  Benjamin  (Hortense  Miller) 
Silbert,  Doris 
Sinclair,  Nadine 

Steiner,  Airs.  G.  Gustav  (Estella  Raphael) 

Williams,  Alice  Pinckney 

Zahn,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  (Aileen  Shea) 

1924  Brody,  Airs.  Alter  (Gertrude  Diamant) 
Buick,  Airs.  David  (Dorothea  Fonner  Smith) 
Dendj',  Airs.  James  H.  (Mary  Backus) 

Graves,  Lottie 

Graydon,  Airs.  Charles  W.  (Ruth  Cushman) 
Green,  Airs.  Francis  K.  (Charline  Edwards) 
AIcAIartin,  Airs.  Willis  F.  (Eleanor  King. 

Potter,  Muriel  Catherine 
Sanderson,  Jennie 

Scott,  Airs.  G.  N.  (Ethel  Delilah  Allen) 

Steiner,  Airs.  Charles  (Helen  Pless) 

\’an  Vliet,  Airs.  Roy  (Bertha-Louise  Brown) 
Wolkonsky,  Princess  Pierre  (Irina  Rachmaninoff) 

1925  Ahrens,  Airs.  Jerome  AI.  (Ethel  Baer) 
Armstrong,  Charlotte 

Biggs,  Mrs.  Stephen  (Lillian  Thompson) 

Blake,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  (Willie  Witt) 

Bowes,  Airs.  Alilton  (Bernice  Leavitt) 

Colonna,  Mrs.  Paul  D.  (Frances  Isham) 

Commer,  Airs.  Horace  L.  (Gladys  Ball) 

Griscom,  Airs.  Acton  (Blanche  Miller) 

AIcCulloch,  Mrs.  Norman  A.  (Anna  Chamberlain) 
Morrill,  Airs.  Leigh  W.  (Elizabeth  Aliddleton) 
Alurray,  Constance  R.  vD. 

Nathans,  Mrs.  Richard  (Dorothy  Lang) 

O’Neill,  Airs.  Neville  (Lydia  Thomas) 

Petrie,  Airs.  Lester  Alarshall  (Eleanor  Byers) 
Alendham,  Alice 
Rohinson,  Dorothy  Cynthia 
Rice,  Alarguerite  Carlos 

Takaoka,  Mrs.  Teiichiro  (Aiko  Yamaguchi) 
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Volume  XXX 

December,  1940  Number  3 

THE  ASSOCIATE  ALUMNAE  OF  BARNARD  COLLEGE 

invite  you  to  subscribe  to 

MASSENET'S  "MANON'' 

with  JARMILA  NOVOTNA.  RICHARD  CROOKS  and  JOHN  BROWNLEE 
Wilfred  Pelletier,  Conductor 

at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON.  JANUARY  10,  1941 

for  the  Benefit  of 

BARNARD  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  BRITISH  WAR  RELIEF 

Th  Is  will  be  the  first  appearance  here  of  Madame  Novotna  as  Manon 

SCALE  OF  PRICES 

Parterre  boxes  seating  eight  . . $100.00 

Orchestra  and  Orchestra  Circle,  Row  A 7.50 

Orchestra,  other  rows 5.50 

Grand  Tier 6.00  and  5.00 

Dress  Circle 4.00  and  3.00 

Balcony 3.00,  2.50  and  2.00 

Family  Circle  . . . 2.00,  1.50  and  1.00 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  Jean  Macalister,  Treasurer,  and  mail  to  Riverside 
Building,  Barnard  College,  Riverside  Drive  and  i20th  Street,  New  York. 
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On  And  Off 

Tkc  Campus 


Emilie  Young  Muzzey,  president  of  the  Alum- 
nae Association,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a tea 
given  by  the  Dean  on  November  19th,  soon 
after  her  return  from  a trip  which  included  visits  to 
Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Miss  Cjildersleeve  greeted  her  guests  in  the  library 
of  the  Deanery.  Those  who  presided  at  the  tea  table 
during  the  afternoon  were  Priscilla  Lockwood 
Loomis,  Lily  Murray  Jones,  Dorothy  Maloney  John- 
son and  Edith  Mulhall  Achilles. 

Others  present  were;  Mary  Calhoun,  Frances 
Marlatt,  Grace  Greenbaum  Epstein,  Elizabeth  Rey- 
nard, Eleanor  Hunsdon  Grady,  Dorothy  Brockway 
Osborne,  Iphigene  Ochs  Sulzberger,  Catherine  Bald- 
win Woodbridge,  Grace  Reining  Updegrove,  Hilda 
Josephthal  Heilman,  Elizabeth  Armstrong,  Alice 
Burbank  Rhoads  and  Florrie  Holz- 
wasser. 

Also,  Lucy  Welch,  Evelyn  Hagmoe, 

Wendela  Liander  Friend,  Jean  Macal- 
ister,  Georgiana  Remer,  Amy  Schaef- 
fer, Helen  Erskine,  Janet  Seibert  Mc- 
Castline,  Katherine  Newcomer 
Schlichting,  Mary  Henderson,  Pauline 
Rush  Fadiman,  Alix  Causse,  Sara 
Straus  Hess,  Lilyan  Darlington,  May 
Parker  Eggleston,  Page  Johnston, 

Karling,  Jane  Mantell  Malach  and 
Maureen  Donovan  O’Brien. 

We  managed  to  corner  Mrs.  Muz- 
zey long  enough  to  learn  some  details 


of  her  trip.  In  Buffalo,  our  alumnae  president  was 
entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Buffalo  Athletic  Club 
on  the  evening  of  October  24th.  At  the  business 
meeting  which  followed  the  dinner,  Harriet  Ken- 
nedy ’38  was  elected  president  of  the  club  and 
Barbara  Yacubovsky  Wiegand  ’39,  secretary.  Others 
present  included  Adalina  Longaker  Kranz  ’18, 
Jessie  Hoffman  ’18,  Elizabeth  Lambrecht  Eberlin 
’24,  Lucy  Cogan  Lazarus  ’15,  Elizabeth  Stack 
Murphy  ’12,  Marjorie  Ashworth  Yahres  ’38,  Mar- 
jorie Westphal  ’40  and  Leah  Gleichman  ’23. 

Mrs.  Muzzey  was  a guest  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Murphy  during  her  stay.  Mrs.  Murphy’s  daughter 
is  now  a junior  at  Barnard. 

By  four  o’clock  on  the  next  afternoon,  the  25th, 
Mrs.  Muzzey  was  having  tea  with  members  of  the 
Detroit  club  at  the  home  of  Evalyn 
Sulzberger  Heavenrich  ’32.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Barnard  group,  there  were 
present  alumnae  of  Vassar,  Mt.  Holy- 
oke and  Wellesley.  Margaret  Stanley 
Dykstra  ’28,  president  of  the  Detroit 
club,  was  Mrs.  Muzzey’s  hostess  dur- 
ing her  visit  there. 

Mrs.  Muzzey  then  joined  her  hus- 
band for  a stay  of  almost  three  weeks 
in  Chicago.  On  October  30th,  the 
Chicago  Barnard  Club,  of  which  Fran- 
ces Smith  Morley  ’26  is  now  president, 
entertained  her  at  a luncheon  at  the 
Lake  Shore  Club.  Among  others  at 
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the  luncheon  were  Ruth  Ehrich  Loeb  ’21,  Mary 
Powell  Tibbetts  ’16,  Pauline  Hattorff  Bannister  ’17, 
Sue  Osmotherly  ’28,  Viola  Manderfeld  ’25,  Eliza- 
beth Street  Pilkey  ’28  and  Lucy  Whyte  Hilliker  ’23. 

On  another  occasion  Mrs.  Muzzey  had  luncheon 
with  Muriel  Valentine  Hayward  ’07,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Women’s  College  Board  m Chicago. 

Barnard  Funds  Committee 

Last  spring  the  Barnard  Funds  Committee  of  the 
Undergraduate  Association,  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  raise  money 
for  the  needs  of  Barnard  College,  made  a profit  of 
$420  from  the  Spring  Dance.  The  committee 
requested  that  this  money  lie  used  for  the  purchase 
of  laboratory  equipment  for  the  science  depart- 
ments. 

The  science  departments  were  greatly  gratified 
by  this  gift,  which  has  enabled  them  to  add  some 
much  needed  equipment  to  their  laboratories.  The 
department  of  botany  has  bought  three  Arnold 
Sterilizers,  the  chemistry  department  an  analytical 
balance,  the  geology  department  a Multiplex  wall 
type  map  display.  The  physics  department  has 
used  its  share  towards  the  purchase  of  a polarizing 
spectrometer,  and  the  zoology  department  is  buy- 
ing mounted  specimens  of  lower  primates  for  use 
in  connection  with  such  sections  of  its  courses  as 
deal  with  human  evolution. 

The  Busch  Concerts 

Macmillin  Theatre  has  been  crowded  for  the 
first  two  concerts  of  the  Adolf  Busch  String 
Quartet,  held  on  October  28th  and  November  25th. 
The  series  is  being  given  through  the  generosity  of 
an  interested  friend  of  Barnard.  Arturo  Toscanini 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  gathering  applauding 
the  artists  at  the  first  concert. 

Alumnae  who  wish  to  attend  the  remaining  con- 
certs in  the  series  on  December  i6th,  January  13th, 
February  17th,  March  3rd,  March  31st,  and  April 
2 1st,  may  have  tickets  by  sending  to  the  Alumnae 
Office  before  each  concert  a self-addressed  stamped 
envelope. 

Among  Those  Present  - - - 

Barnard  took  an  active  part  in  the  November 
yth-pth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Deans  and  Other  Guidance 
Personnel.  Professor  Waller  spoke  on  the  socio- 
logical problems  of  youth  today,  Margaret  Mead 
’23,  on  the  influence  of  culture  on  personal  adjust- 
ment, and  Dean  Gildersleeve  discussed  new  trends 


in  college  admissions.  Florence  Myers  ’22,  dean  of 
girls  at  George  Washington  High  School,  was 
chairman  of  the  arrangements  committee  for  the 
whole  conference  and  both  she  and  Mildred  Kam- 
merer  ’19,  dean  of  girls  at  Curtis  High  School, 
presided  over  separate  sessions. 

Among  those  attending  the  meetings  were  Miss 
Gregory,  Miss  McGuire,  Katharine  Doty  ’04,  and 
Camilla  Cowan  von  der  Heyde  ’27,  from  the  Col- 
lege; Adelheid  Kaufman  ’28,  from  Northport;  Maria 
Luisa  Cottone  ’33,  from  Lafayette  High  School; 
Barbara  Kruger  O’Neil  ’24,  from  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege; Ann  Anthony  ’07,  and  Dean  Smith  Schloss, 
ex-’op,  from  Hunter. 

Have  You  Heard  . . . 

. . . that  Dean  Gildersleeve  spoke  on  October 
17th  at  the  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  League  of  Nursing  Education.  Her  topic  was 
“Education  for  the  Life  of  Today.” 

. . . that  Mrs.  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  alumnae  trus- 
tee, and  North  Atlantic  sectional  director  of  the 
A.A.U.W.,  spoke  recently  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
at  the  luncheon  of  the  Northern  New  Jersey  Re- 
gional Conference  of  the  Association.  She  reviewed 
the  regional  conference  held  in  June  at  Barnard. 
She  also  spoke  on  November  12th  at  a meeting  of 
the  Westchester  branch  of  the  A.A.U.W.,  reporting 
on  the  1 1 2,000  donation  for  war  victims  which  has 
been  collected  in  small  sums  by  university  women 
all  over  the  country,  since  last  June.  Dean  Gilder- 
sleeve and  Mrs.  Jones  are  both  on  the  War  Relief 
Committee. 

. . . that  the  British  War  Relief  Society  is  having 
an  auction  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture  by 
amateur  artists  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  14  East 
57th  Street,  on  December  17th  and  would  welcome 
anything  that  any  alumna  may  be  disposed  to  do- 
nate. The  contribution  should  be  sent  to  Knoedler’s 
in  care  of  Mrs.  George  Blumenthal  on  or  before 
December  14th.  The  auction  will  be  conducted  by 
stars  of  the  stage  and  screen. 

. . . that  the  undergraduates  presented  three  one- 
act  plays  in  Brinckerhofll  Theatre  on  December  3rd 
for  British  War  Relief,  and  that  the  Residence  Hall’s 
Christmas  Dance  on  the  13th  will  be  for  the  same 
cause. 

. . . that  a Swiss  writer,  M.  Blaise  Allen,  spoke 
in  French  on  L’Esprit  de  la  Suisse  on  November 
28th  in  Fiske  Hall.  Planned  primarily  for  three 
groups  of  majors,  the  lecture  was  attended  by  many 
of  the  officers  and  students  of  the  College. 
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Strange  Oayssey 

TKe  Story  of  EIi?al>etK  Anderson  UIdall 


Ever  since  the  war  broke  out  in  September,  1939, 
it  has  been  on  the  trail  of  Elizabeth  Anderson 
Uldall  ’35,  star  student  of  Professor  Greet  and 
Mrs.  Seals,  whom  she  assisted  in  1936-37  before 
they  shipped  her  off  to  London  to  study  at  Univer- 
sity College  with  Professor  Daniel  Jones.  Here  is 
the  story  of  her  odyssey,  from  letters  written  in 
February,  April  and  August,  1940,  but  received  in 
this  country  only  last  month.  The  first,  from  Athens, 
is  of  particular  interest  now  because  of  its  descrip- 
tion of  pre-invasion  Greece: 

“When  I went  to  London  in  1937  to  study 
phonetics,  I little  knew  that  in  a couple  of  years 
I could  be  defined  as  a Swedish  American  married 
in  England  to  a Dane,  teaching  English  to  Greeks 
in  French.  But  I guess  that’s  the  kind  of  thing 
that  happens. 

“After  I finished  my  M.A.  in  phonetics  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  last  summer,  I celebrated 
the  Fourth  of  July  by  marrying  a Danish  phoneti- 
cian and  going  off  to  Denmark.  We  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  a fishing  village  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island  Copenhagen  is  on.  We  worked,  swam,  I 
got  acquainted  with  my  small  stepdaughter  and 
struggled  with  Danish,  to  the  end  that  when  we 
set  off  for  Greece  at  an  hour’s  notice  on  the  day 
before  war  was  declared  I was  able  to  convey  to 
the  maid  no  thank  you,  she  needn’t  order  any  butter 
that  day  because  we  were  leaving  for  England  in 
fifteen  minutes.  That  remains  the  pinnacle  of  my 
career  in  speaking  Danish. 

“All  this  mad  rushing  about  was  because  Hans 
Jorgen  teaches  English  in  the  Institute  of  English 
Studies  here  in  Athens,  one  of  these  cultural  propa- 
ganda places,  and  it  suddenly  looked,  on  the  second 
of  September,  as  though  it  was  going  to  be  hard 
to  get  anywhere  in  Europe,  although  the  American 
Express  in  Copenhagen  had  suggested  with  the 
utmost  sang  froid  that  we  fly  to  Warsaw.  We  said 
no  thank  you,  that  didn’t  seem  like  such  a good 
idea,  and  so  we  were  on  the  North  Sea  that  Sunday 
morning  when  war  was  declared,  and  came  to 
Harwich  that  night  into  the  most  complete  blackout 
you  can  imagine.  We  spent  a week  in  London 
disentangling  red  tape,  feeling  our  way  like  the 
blind  through  the  blackout  and  darting  into  sand- 
bagged Sunday  schools  when  the  sirens  went  off. 
Finally  we  crossed  the  Channel  with  life-preservers 


tied  under  our  chins,  and  from  then  on  the  going 
was  relatively  easy  except  for  more  sirens  and  sit- 
ting in  cellars  in  Paris,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
through  Switzerland,  which  looked  much  more 
warlike  than  the  belligerents  and  had  frontier  roads 
firmly  closed  with  alternate  tank  traps  and  pots  of 
geraniums  chained  together. 

“Now  we’re  trying  to  get  used  to  Athens.  At  first 
I was  constantly  being  baffled  until  I discovered 
that  every  time  I stubbed  my  mental  toe  on  it  it 
was  because  I had,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  ex- 
pected it  to  behave  like  a Great  European  Capital, 
and  it  just  doesn’t.  If  you  get  that  conviction  firmly 
planted  in  your  mind  along  with  another  to  the 
effect  that  nothing  will  ever  happen  when  anyone 
says  it’s  going  to,  you  reduce  your  nervous  wear  and 
tear  considerably,  and  remain  reasonably  calm  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  you  can’t  ride  all  the  way 
home  in  a taxi,  if  you  live  on  our  side  hill,  because 
the  streets  there  are  so  frightful  that  no  taxi-driver 
will  risk  his  axles  on  them;  that  you  probably  can’t 
get  eggs  for  love  or  money  if  it  rains  ‘because  the 
roads  are  bad  in  Macedonia’;  and  that  the  same  rain 
is  likely  to  send  a three-foot  torrent  down  the  main 
avenue  loaded  with  trees  and  dead  livestock;  that 
there  is  a long  siesta  and  dinner  at  nine  o’clock 
even  in  mid-winter;  that  it  takes  six  weeks  to  get 
permission  to  send  a package  out  of  the  country, 
and  five  days  for  a local  letter  to  cross  Athens,  etc. 

“If,  however,  you  give  up  the  American  frivolity 
of  expecting  things  to  be  well  managed,  it’s  a lovely 
country.  In  any  case,  it’s  impossible  to  be  seriously 
annoyed  with  a country  that  paints  its  barracks 
pale  pink.  Blue  skies,  carpets  of  wild  flowers,  fine 
mountains,  brilliant  sunshine,  all  sorts  of  attractions, 
including  views  of  the  Parthenon  (best  seen  from 
our  kitchen  window)  and  of  the  long  white  wool 
stockings  of  the  Royal  Guard  (you  know,  the  ballet- 
skirted  kind)  drying  in  rows  in  the  equally  Royal 
gardens. 

“And  then  there’s  the  perfectly  extraordinary 
language.  I feel  definitely  affronted  at  the  light- 
minded  way  in  which  the  Greeks  use  what  seem 
to  me  very  serious  words.  That  ‘homily’  should 
mean  the  plot  of  a movie,  and  ‘exodus’  the  way 
out  of  the  theatre,  that  ‘thesis’  can  be  a shelf  in  your 
kitchen  cupboard,  and  that  your  bill  in  a restaurant 
is  referred  to  as  the  ‘logarithm,’  never  ceases  to 
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shock  me.  I’ve  learned  a couple  of  hundred  words 
now,  enough  to  deal  with  the  maid,  such  a nice 
child  who  watches  over  us  tenderly  and  considers 
us  completely  cock-eyed.  We’ve  taught  her  to  make 
pancakes,  and  her  recital  of  the  recipe,  in  English, 
is  her  star  turn  when  there  are  guests. 

“Naturally  the  Institute  occupies  most  of  our 
time  and  energy.  There  are  some  three  thousand 
students  and  a staff  of  twenty-odd,  all  English  and 
Greek  except  us.  I teach  three  classes  of  beginners, 
in  French,  so  help  me,  which  is  rather  a strain,  but 
it’s  great  fun.  Then  I have  another  job,  as  a sort 
of  phonetic  adviser  to  the  local  instructors — the  non- 
phonetic  ones.  In  this  capacity  I float  around  to 
classes  in  three  of  the  divisions,  put  in  a phonetic 
oar  here  and  there  and  hold  pronunciation  clinics 
for  students  of  eighty  classes. 

“Because  of  the  Institute  we  see  more  of  the 
English  colony  than  of  the  American,  but  we  have 
met  numbers  of  Americans,  and  of  course  discovered 
friends-of-friends.  The  people  at  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  are  very  nice;  they  let 
me  trail  around  in  the  Acropolis  and  the  Agora 
excavations  with  them,  basking  in  the  sunshine  and 
gentle  flow  of  classical  references.  They  remember 
Isabel  Kelley,  Barnard  ’35,  with  affection,  and  speak 
of  her  capability,  whereat  I swell  with  pride.  And 
we’ve  met  Professor  and  Mrs.  Oliver.  I’d  been  look- 
ing forward  to  that  ever  since  I read  that  they  were 


coming  over  here.  We  had  several  evenings  of 
reminiscence  about  Bar.nard  and  Columbia.” 

Elizabeth  and  her  husband  were  still  in  Greece 
when  Denmark  was  occupied  April  9th.  This 
was  a cause  of  more  than  patriotic  distress  since  his 
six-year-old  daughter  Ann  was  there,  living  with  her 
grandmother.  Apparently  she  is  still  there,  since 
she  is  not  mentioned  in  Elizabeth’s  last  letter,  writ- 
ten in  Tel  Aviv,  Palestine,  August  27th: 

“Most  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute  at  Athens  set 
out  for  Cyprus  on  the  sixth  of  June  to  attend  a 
congress  of  the  British  Council  Near  East  staff  and 
to  cool  off  in  the  mountains.  The  boat  went  by  way 
of  Alexandria  and  Port  Said,  and  so,  with  our  usual 
luck,  we  were  at  sea  between  Alexandria  and  Port 
Said  when  Italy  jumped  into  the  fray.  That 
knocked  the  congress  on  the  head,  and  the  British 
Council  got  us  all  off  the  boat  at  Port  Said,  where 
we  spent  a couple  of  days  in  fruitless  search  of 
excitement  in  that  proverbial  Sink  of  Iniquity  and 
then  went  on  to  Cairo  where  we  spent  a month 
half  broiled  alive,  panting  and  looking  at  Pyramids 
and  the  Nile. 

“Last  month  my  husband  was  sent  here  to  lecture 
on  phonetics  to  the  staff  of  a school  of  English, 
and  so  here  we  are  with  sea  breezes  and  more  bright 
sunshine,  being  fascinated  by  Palestine. 

“I  don’t  know  how  long  we  shall  be  here,  or 
where  we  shall  be  sent  next.” 


COMING  EVENTS 


DECEMBER 

I Ith — Wednesday 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Editors,  Alumnae 
Monthly,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Upde- 
grove,  2680  Heath  Avenue,  New  York  City — 
6:30  p.m. 

14+h — Saturday 

Columbia-Barnard  Glee  Club  Concert — Gym- 
nasium— 8:15  p.m. — alumnae  invited — free 
tickets  may  be  obtained  through  Columbia 
music  department. 

1 6th — Monday 

Third  concert  by  Adolf  Busch  Quartet — 
MacMillin  Theatre — 8:30  p.m. 


1 7th — Tuesday 

Christmas  Assembly — Gymnasium — r p.m. 

23rd — Monday 
to 

JANUARY 

5th — Sunday— inclusive 

Christmas  Holiday.  (Alumnae  Office  will  be 
open  December  23,  26,  27,  30;  January  2.  3.) 
(Opera  Benefit  Office  will  be  open  daily  ex- 
cept Christmas  and  New  Year’s.) 

1 0th — Friday 

OPERA  BENEFIT— “MANON”  with  Rich- 
ard Crooks,  Jarmila  Novotna  and  John 
Brownlee — Metropolitan — 2 p.m. 
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IN  general  the  culinary  celebration  of  Christmas 
seems  to  follow  a regional  pattern  in  America. 
Thus  in  New  England  we  concoct  dozens  of 
kinds  of  homemade  candy,  in  the  South  the  em- 
phasis is  on  masterpieces  of  eggnogs  and  punches, 
and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  the  rolling  pins 
and  fancy  cooky  cutters  are  out,  in  preparation  for 
thousands  of  little  gingerbread  boys,  stars,  hens, 
crescents,  nutbars,  and  Lebkuchen.  Presumably 
Christmas  cooking  in  the  west  follows  the  tradition 
of  whatever  seaboard  region  your  ancestors  trekked 
from.  There’s  plenty  of  home  consumption  of  all 
these  things,  but  this  is  true  of  all  of  them — ^most  of 
the  results  are  for  friends  and  neighbors,  whether 
sipped,  sucked,  or  bitten.  A cheerful  conglomera- 
tion of  all  three  types  of  specialties  would  seem  to 
be  tlie  nicest  idea  this  Christmas.  What  a practical 
demonstration  of  national  unity! 

Of  course  if  your  particular  Christmas  habit  is  to 
exchange  sapphire  bracelets  and  then  go  to  a res- 
taurant for  dinner,  you  needn’t  read  any  further. 
But  if  you  have  so  much  as  a kitchenette  and  a 
whiff  of  nostalgia,  you’d  better  stay  with  me,  and 
if  you  have  a Christmas  tree  in  the  dining  room 
and  a small  snippet  or  two  in  the  nursery,  this  is 
practically  required  reading. 

Come  with  me  first,  as  the  travelogue  voices  say, 
to  the  land  of  ice-skating  by  Thanksgiving,  of  whole 
deer  hanging  in  the  garage,  of  venison  mincemeat, 
Saturday  night  baked  beans,  of  black  walnuts,  maple 
syrup,  lobsters  and  soft-shelled  clams,  codfish,  squash 
pie — I could  go  on  for  two  pages,  but  can’t  bear  to, 
I’m  so  homesick.  I mean  New  England. 

There’s  father  with  a hammer,  cracking  butter- 
nuts on  an  old  sadiron  between  his  knees.  There’s 
an  officious  sister  tying  aprons  on  the  small  fry,  and 
mother  who  is  making  transparent  old-fashioned 
mint  drops,  poking  critically  at  a soft  bail  in  a cup 
of  cold  water,  and  every  bowl  and  pan  in  the  house 
is  spread  around  the  kitchen.  There’s  a general 
smell  of  bitter  chocolate,  maple  sugar,  hot  butter, 
and  mint  extract.  The  smallest  nuisances  can  man- 
age to  press  walnut  meats  together  with  a gob  of 
vanilla  cream  filling  between  them,  or  to  stuff  the 
same  into  pitted  dates.  Slightly  larger  fingers  are 
dipping  colored  cocoanut  creams  into  melted  bitter 
chocolate,  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  usual 
commercial  sweet  coatings.  The  thousand  and  one 
variations  of  fudge  take  a more  expert  touch,  as  do 


by  Marian  Cliurchill  White 

those  homemade  caramels  that  consist  of  nothing 
but  sugar  and  cream  boiled  to  a soft  ball,  more 
cream,  more  boiling,  more  cream,  more  boiling, 
more  cream  . . . 

My  mother  makes  Hindu  sweetmeats,  but  you 
wouldn’t  like  them  unless  you’d  met  the  taste  early 
in  life,  and  my  father-in-law  (roused  by  some  state- 
ment in  print  that  it  couldn’t  be  done)  makes  divin- 
ity fudge  out  of  maple  sugar,  but  you  are  not  likely 
to  have  on  hand  a supply  of  that  damp,  soft,  fra- 
grant commodity.  However,  here  is  a recipe  for 
something  not  often  made  at  home,  but  which  is 
as  simple  as  it  is  good:  peanut  brittle. 

Get  out  your  largest  spider  (frying  pan  to  you) 
and  put  it  over  a low  flame  with  2 cups  of  granu- 
lated sugar  in  it.  Stir  slowly  until  the  sugar  is 
melted,  but  don’t  let  it  get  too  brown.  Take  the 
pan  off  the  fire,  warn  small  children  to  step  back, 
add  a quarter  teaspoon  of  baking  soda,  and  stir  like 
crazy.  Dump  in  a cup  of  shelled,  skinned,  and 
broken  peanut  meats  (preferably  those  without  too 
dark  a roast)  while  it  is  still  fizzing.  Give  a few 
vigorous  beats  to  mix  everything  well,  pour  it  fast 
into  a shallow  buttered  pan.  When  it  has  cooled  a 
little,  mark  in  squares  to  help  you  break  it  when 
it  is  quite  cold. 

Days  after  this  candy  binge,  these  households  will 
be  sitting  down  to  their  Christmas  dinner,  which  is 
of  course,  goose  (New  England  not  having  suc- 
cumbed to  the  growers’  campaign  for  turkey  at 
Christmas,  New  Year’s,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
Hallowe’en,  and  Girl  Scout  Day  at  the  Fair),  fried 
apples,  squash,  boiled  onions,  baked  potatoes,  mince, 
pumpkin  and  apple  pies,  and  steamed  plum  pud- 
ding with  hard  sauce  that  has  a little  anti-freeze 
in  it,  in  the  form  of  brandy  or  rum. 

Far  to  the  southard,  at  the  same  moment,  families 
that  have  downed  a round  of  mint  juleps  are  con- 
verging upon  a table  loaded  with  hot  turkey  and 
chestnut  gravy,  cold  Smithfield  ham,  candied  sweet 
potatoes,  rice,  brandied  peaches,  wine  jelly  and 
custard.  The  menu  is  different,  but  the  feeling  is 
the  same  as  the  dessert  plates  are  cleared  away.  In 
these  households  a round  of  afternoon  calls  then 
starts,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  they  manage 
to  do  justice  at  half  a dozen  buffets  to  more  ham, 
hot  biscuits,  oysters,  and  eggnog.  This  is  an  awful 
article  for  someone  who’s  dieting  to  write. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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ARNARD  ^ ON 


Now  we  are  talking  of  the  Broadway  of  bright 
lights,  not  the  north  Broadway  of  bright 
students!  Because  Barnard  has  almost  taken 
over  Broadway  this  season.  Four  Barnard  girls  are 
appearing  in  dramatic  productions  there;  further 
proof  that  Wigs  and  Cues  and  Barnard’s  thespian 
traditions  develop  lasting  talent  in  her  graduates. 

Agnes  Cassidy  and  Nina  Clemens  are  the  be- 
ginners, while  Muriel  Hutchison  and  Jane  Wyatt 
have  completed  their  freshman  training  and  can 
now  be  called  seasoned  actresses. 

Not  only  has  Agnes  Cassidy  ’40  a lovely  voice, 
but  it  was  discovered  this  year  that  she  is  an  actress 
as  well.  Agnes’  heart  was  well  nigh  broken  when 
the  European  war  crushed  all  her  plans  for  a year 
of  voice  training  in  Italy.  While  sadly  contemplat- 
ing an  alternate  move,  she  tried  out  for  the  principal 
roles  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  which 
were  about  to  be  produced  by  the  Lyric  Opera 
Company.  She  was  promptly  hired  as  understudy 
to  the  leads,  and  for  chorus  work.  Thus,  the  recent 
graduate  whose  hopes  were  dashed  as  far  as  opera 
training  in  Italy  were  concerned,  found  herself  as 
part  of  a light  opera  company  scarcely  four  months 
after  graduation! 

Like  every  story  book  heroine,  Agnes’  golden 
chance  to  sing  a leading  role  came  one  night  when 


the  star  developed  laryngitis.  The  role  was  Mable 
in  “The  Pirates  of  Penzance,’’  and  she  received 
compliments  galore  for  her  performance.  Mr.  Dal- 
try,  the  director  and  conductor,  exclaimed,  “But  I 
didn’t  know  we  had  an  actress  as  well!” 

Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Broadway  columnist  for  the 
journal,  awarded  a “gold  star”  to  “Agnes  Cassidy, 
young  newcomer  in  ‘The  Pirates  of  Penzance’.” 
Nick  Kenny,  in  his  Daily  Mirror  column,  remarked; 
“Musical  circles  are  still  talking  about  the  Broadway 
debut  of  Agnes  Cassidy,  as  Mable  in  ‘The  Pirates 
of  Penzance’.” 

So  the  youngest  of  the  four  Barnardites  on  Broad- 
way this  year  was  launched  on  her  career. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  there  was  in  New  York 
an  outstanding  production  of  “Androcles  and 
the  Lion.”  The  theatre  was  Brinkerhoff  in  Barnard, 
the  company  was  Wigs  and  Cues,  and  “Caesar”  was 
Muriel  Hutchison  ’35. 

From  this  serio  - comic,  sweeping  - toga’d  role, 
Muriel  sailed  with  comparative  ease  right  up  the 
ladder  of  dramatic  success  to  her  present  enviable 
part  as  serio-comic  siren  in  “The  Man  Who  Came 
to  Dinner.”  She  sweeps  around  the  stage  in  this 
part,  too,  but  in  a gold  bespangled  evening  gown 
instead  of  a toga.  Muriel  is  blonde,  very  tall, 
statuesque  and  striking. 

Her  recent  six  weeks’  run  in  Noel  Coward’s 
“Tonight  at  8:30,”  in  Hollywood,  with  a large  cast 
of  celebrities,  was  an  unforgettable  experience  for 
Muriel.  She  played  opposite  one  of  her  favorite 
actors,  Basil  Rathbone,  in  “The  Astonished  Heart.” 

“I  was  stage-struck  all  over  again!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Every  part,  even  the  smallest  ones,  was  played  by 
such  wonderful  actors  that  I felt  that  here  was  my 
reason  for  entering  the  theatre.  It  was  completely 
satisfying  to  act  with  players  who  knew  their  job 
thoroughly.  Incidentally,  we  were  playing  for  Brit- 
ish relief,  which  made  it  very  worthwhile.” 

Her  favorite  parts  include  the  leads  in  “The 
Amazing  Dr.  Clitterhouse,”  “Idiot’s  Delight,” 
“Trilby”  (in  which  she  played  opposite  Walter 
Hampden),  “The  Astonished  Heart,”  and  her  pres- 
ent role. 

But  Muriel’s  most  thrilling  experience  was  par- 


Left  to  right,  above — jane  Wyatt  and  Nina  Clemens 
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ticipating  in  the  performance  of  Sophocles’  “Elek- 
tra”  in  the  Greek  theatre  in  Berkeley,  California. 
She  was  Chrysothemis,  younger  sister  of  Elektra, 
played  by  Blanche  Yurka.  Aside  from  the  chorus, 
Muriel  was  the  shortest  person  in  the  cast — and  she 
is  five  feet  eight  inches  tall! 

“After  the  play  was  over  there  was  almost  two 
minutes  of  silence,”  said  Muriel.  “Then  the  audi- 
ence burst  into  tremendous  applause.  They  swarmed 
down  to  the  altar  and  grabbed  the  laurel  leaves  for 
souvenirs.  The  cast  couldn’t  leave  for  two  hours 
because  of  the  six  hundred  people  who  were  press- 
ing against  the  players’  dressing  rooms  to  congratu- 
late the  actors.” 

And  some  people  think  that  Americans  don’t 
appreciate  the  classics! 

There  are  two  Barnard  girls  in  “Quiet  Please,”  at 
the  Guild  Theatre.  One  is  Jane  Wyatt,  ex-’32, 
the  star,  a slim  piquant  and  lively  young  lady,  on  the 
brunette  side,  and  the  other  is  Nina  Clemens  ’34,  a 
charming,  friendly,  dark-haired  girl  with  a wide 
smile.  Nina  plays  a bit  part  as  a script  girl  in  this 
comedy  about  Hollywood. 

The  star  has  no  easy  part  to  play.  Jane,  actress 
wife  of  a gay  young  philanderer,  must  be  funny, 
tragic,  happy,  mad  and  drunk — and  top  it  all  off 
with  a scene  from  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  emotions  and  conditions. 

This  young  star  of  “Lost  Horizons”  on  the  stage, 
“Lost  Horizon”  in  the  movies  (a  totally  different 
story),  “Dinner  at  Eight”  and  “Fatal  Alibi,”  de- 
clared that  her  pleasantest  experience  was  working 
with  the  Group  Theatre  last  year  in  Clifford  Odets’ 
“Night  Music.” 

“It  was  the  easiest  company  to  work  with,  and 
Harold  Clurman,  the  director,  was  marvelous,”  she 
enthused.  “He  directs  from  an  actor’s  point  of  view. 
That  means  he  criticizes  your  interpretation  and  not 
you  as  an  individual,  which  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  in  your  acting.” 

The  script  girl,  Nina  Clemens,  acted  a great  deal 
in  high  school,  but  was  too  modest  to  try  anything 
dramatic  in  Barnard  until  her  last  year.  Then  she 
became  really  brave  and  took  the  part  of  the  lion, 
opposite  Muriel  Hutchison’s  Caesar,  in  “Androcles.” 


The  lion  nearly  stole  the  show! 

After  college  she  went  to  a Russian  school  of 
dramatics  in  New  York  and  then  went  to  California 
where  she  really  began  her  career.  “Prelude  to 
Paradise”  was  one  play  in  which  she  played  a lead- 
ing part. 

Although  her  present  part  is  small  Nina  really 
enjoys  it.  “I  can  watch  the  cast  and  the  audience, 
too,”  she  smiled.  “A  lot  can  be  gained  from  watch- 
ing and  studying.” 

Nina  is  a girl  of  many  talents.  Charcoal  drawing 
is  one,  dancing  is  another.  She  is  very  fond  of  music, 
and  must  know  more  about  it  than  she  admits,  be- 
cause her  father  was  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  the  fam- 
ous cellist.  You’ve  probably  guessed  that  her  stage 
name  is  inherited  from  an  equally  illustrious  grand- 
parent, Samuel  Clemens,- — Mark  Twain. 

Each  girl  promptly  interviewed  your  reporter 
about  the  current  activities  of  Miss  Latham,  who 
was  spoken  of  with  affection  and  admiration. 
Favorite  director  of  all  four  of  them,  she  was  a 
strong  Barnard  tie  between  interviewer  and  inter- 
viewed. She  must  be  gratified  indeed  that  these 
talented  ones  of  Barnard-on-Broadway  are  making 
such  names  for  themselves! 

Marie  Read  Smith 


Left  to  right,  above — Agnes  Cassidy  and  Muriel  Hutchison 
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ALUMNAE 


At  the  end  of  this  academic  year,  the  financial 
set-up  of  the  Alumnae  Association  will  un- 
dergo an  operation.  One  element  (annual 
dues)  will  be  removed 
entirely  so  that  the  re- 
maining one  (the  Alum- 
nae Fund)  can  function 
more  effectively. 

Briefly,  it  means  just 
this:  Annual  dues  will 
be  abolished  altogether. 

Annual  contribution  to 
the  Alumnae  Fund  will 
cojistitute  membership 
in  the  Association. 

The  Survey  Committee  is  hard  at  work  delving 
into  the  many  ramifications  of  alumnae  activities 


over  and  above  the  dues-Fund  item.  The  details  will 
be  presented  for  your  consideration  and  approval  in 
February.  As  they  discuss  each  phase  of  the  reor- 
ganization through  these 
pages  in  the  Monthly, 
they  will  welcome  your 
suggestions,  inquiries,  or 
comments. 

If  we  divide  you  6,215 
alumnae  into  six  main 
categories  we  can  more 
easily  tell  you  what  dif- 
ference this  change  will 
make  to  you.  Fnd  your 
own  description, — then 
follow  the  green  lights  to  a bigger  and  better 
Alumnae  Association  and  Fund! 


IF  YOU  WERE  TO— 

1.  Support  the  Alumnae  Fund  this  year. 

2.  Pay  your  alumnae  dues  this  year. 

3.  Read  the  surrounding  copy  about  what’s 
going  to  happen  next  year. 

You’d  have  a perfect  right  to  call  yourself 
a gold-star  alumna  of  Barnard  College. 


SPECIES  ALUMNARUM 

I.  ANNUAL  MEMBERS  AND  FUND  DONORS 

Each  year  you  pay  $3.00  dues  to  run  the  Association  and  its  many  valuable  channels  of  activity  and  in  addition  you  give 
generously  to  the  Fund,  knowing  that  the  College  also  needs  your  help. 

Next  year,  you  will  be  asked  to  give  only  to  the  Fund  and  because  you’ve  already  shown  that  you  appreciate  the  need  of 
both  forms  of  support,  we  know  we  can  count  on  you  to  give,  in  one  sum,  your  usual  contribution  plus  your  $3.00. 

II.  LIFE  MEMBERS  AND  FUND  DONORS 

Long  ago,  you  made  sure  that  you'd  support  the  Alumnae  Association  for  all  time  by  taking  out  a Life  Membership. 
This  went  into  the  Endowment  Fund  and  the  interest  from  its  investment  carries  a large  part  of  our  financial  burden. 
Being  totally  relieved  of  annual  dues,  you’ve  supported  the  College  by  contributions  to  the  Fund. 

Next  year  will  make  very  little  difference  to  you.  Your  status  as  Life  Member  will  be  maintained  and  your  loyal  support 
of  the  Fund  is  something  we  know  we  can  depend  on. 

III.  -ANNUAL  MEMBERS  BUT  NON-DONORS 

In  the  past  vou’ve  found  yourself  unable  to  give  dues  and  contribution  so  you’ve  reasoned  it  out  that  since  the  Alumnae 
Association  does  so  much  for  the  College  it  should  be  supported  to  the  hilt. 

Next  year,  you  can  do  both  at  one  time.  We  know  you’ll  send  your  $3.00;  try  to  make  it  even  more.  This  way  you’ll  be 
supporting  the  Association  and  the  College. 

IV.  LIFE  MEMBERS  BUT  NON-DONORS 

You  joined  the  Association  for  life  and  have  never  been  worried  with  annual  bills.  Still  for  one  reason  or  another  you 
have  not  helped  Barnard  through  the  Fund. 

Next  year,  you'll  be  considered  a Fund  contributor , thanks  to  the  interest  on  your  Life  Membership  payments.  We  hope  you 
will  give  something  more  each  year  anyway. 

V.  FUND  DONORS  BUT  NON-MEMBERS 

You  have  perhaps  felt  that  the  pressing  needs  of  the  College  should  take  precedence  over  the  running  expenses  of  the 
Association  and  so  you’ve  given  directly  to  the  Fund.  What  you  probably  have  not  considered  is  that  the  College  has 
had  to  turn  around  and  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Fund  and  also  grant  large  subsidies  to  the  Association. 

Next  year,  we  will  be  counting  on  your  contribution  and  know  that  you  will  understand  when  a small  percentage  is 
deducted  from  it  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  Fund,  the  Monthly,  the  committees  and  the  staff;  to  run  an  organization 
which  sponsors  the  Student  Loan  Fund,  the  Opera  Benefit,  the  Thrift  Shop,  and  the  Local  Clubs. 

VI.  NON-DONORS  AND  NON-MEMBERS 

You  graduated  from  Barnard  like  the  rest  of  us.  Won’t  you  join  us  in  helping  to  increase  the  Scholarship  Fund,  to  erect 
the  new  building,  to  maintain  our  superb  faculty  and  enlarge  their  equipment.?  The  Reunions,  the  Advisory  Vocational 
work,  the  Student  Loan  Fund,  the  Opera  Benefit,  the  Local  Clubs,  and  the  Thrift  Shop — none  of  these  would  exist 
without  an  Alumnae  Association.  You’re  reading  this  Monthly;  won’t  you  help  pay  for  its  expense? 

Next  year,  you  won’t  he  bothered  by  the  multiplicity  of  appeals.  We  will  ask  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  you  give  to  the 
Fund,  any  amount,  so  that  you  can  stand  with  the  others  who  stand  behind  their  College. 
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PROJECTS 


WHEN  the  Christmas 
hubbub  has  sub- 
sided and  the  chil- 
dren are  safely  back  in 
school,  Barnard  alumnae 
have  a treat  in  store  for  them. 

The  third  annual  opera  bene- 
fit is  scheduled  to  take  place 
on  Friday  afternoon,  January 
loth.  As  the  Monthly  goes 
to  press,  tickets  are  already 
on  sale  in  the  Riverside 
Building,  and,  judging  by 
the  stir  and  busde  there,  are 
going  very  fast.  What  could 
be  pleasanter,  in  the  calm 
after  the  holidays,  than  to  re- 
store one’s  shattered  nerves  at 
the  Metropolitan’s  perform- 
ance of  “Manon”.? 

This  year’s  opera  benefit 
committee  is  as  follows: 
chairman,  Alice  Burbank 
Rhoads;  chairman  of  boxes, 

Pamela  Poor  Harris;  chairman  of  tickets,  Florrie 
Holzwasser;  chairman  of  promotion,  Edith  Mulhall 
Achilles;  chairman  of  invitations,  Lucy  Welch,  and 
treasurer,  Jean  Macalister.  Other  members  of  the 
central  committee  are  Emilie  Young  Muzzey,  Doro- 
thy Maloney  Johnson,  Martha  Boynton  Wheeler, 
Page  Johnston  Karling  and  Patricia  Lambdin. 

The  Old  Guard 

Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked  that  people  never 
have  to  be  told  anything;  they  merely  have 
to  be  reminded.  Which  would  seem  to  imply  that 
Dr.  Johnson  had  more  faith  in  human  nature  than 
he’s  generally  credited  with.  At  any  rate,  there’s 
nothing  more  salutary  than  a spot  of  naivete  now 
and  then;  let  us  proceed,  then,  to  the  “reminding.” 

The  Alumnae  Fund  is  functioning  this  year  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  as  a standing  committee  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  At  its  last  central  committee 
meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  February  appeal 
will  go  out  as  usual  to  all  alumnae.  This  year  again 
all  unrestricted  gifts  will  be  used  to  help  meet  the 
scholarship  needs  of  undergraduates.  Those  needs 
are  great.  Today  more  than  ever  it  is  important  that 
every  Barnard  alumna  help  out  if  she  can,  with  as 


large  a monetary  answer  to 
the  coming  Fund  appeal  as 
she  can  afford. 

More  than  $7,500  has  been 
credited  to  the  Fund  books 
since  July  ist.  Less  than 
$1,000  of  that  total,  however, 
is  for  unrestricted  scholar- 
ship purposes.  The  College 
will  need  some  tall  support 
from  all  6,000  of  her  gradu- 
ates if  they  are  to  defray  her 
$25,000  annual  scholarship 
bill.  During  the  next  month 
or  so,  will  you  be  thinking 
about  how  much  you  can 
help  by  sending  in  a Fund 
contribution  when  the  time 
comes 

Thrift  Shop 

First  of  all  we  give  our 
thanks  for  the  donations 
that  keep  coming  in,  un- 
solicited except  for  the  appeals  in  the  Monthly. 
Because  of  these  donations,  and  leftovers  from  last 
year,  we  had  excellent  results  in  October  and  we 
want  to  keep  up  the  record.  Now  is  the  time  to 
send  Christmas  trimmings  from  last  year, — the  old 
ones  you  find  you  won’t  use  again,  really!  And 
after  you  receive  those  nice  new  gadgets  for  Christ- 
mas, won’t  you  send  us  the  old  ones?  We  can  use 
anything:  china,  glassware,  books,  records  or  toys. 

Just  call  the  Alumnae  Office  a few  days  before  you 
would  like  them  collected,  or  leave  them  (marked 
Barnard)  at  “Everybody’s  Thrift  Shop,”  922  Third 
Avenue. 

Here  is  the  committee:  chairman  of  Barnard 
group,  May  Parker  Eggleston.  Assisting  her  are: 
Isabelle  Morrison  Stevens,  Marietta  Gless  Barkhorn, 
Nelle  Weathers  Holmes,  Charlotte  Verlage  Hamlin 
and  Yvonne  Moen  Cumerford.  Chairman  of  Pros- 
perity Unit  of  “Everybody’s  Thrift  Shop,”  Priscilla 
Lockwood  Loomis. 

Journey's  End  Road 

Tired  of  it  all?  Why  not  plan  a week-end  at 
Barnard  Camp? 

There  are  five  week-ends  reserved  for  alumnae: 
December  20-January  5;  April  9-14;  May  9-1 1;  May 


Alice  Burbank  Rhoads 


Chairman  of  the  Opera 
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i6-i8;  and  May  30-June  i. 

For  reservations  communicate  with  the  alumnae 
representative  on  the  camp  committee,  Antoinette 
Vaughn,  753  East  223rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thank  You  Department 

This  month  we  thank  Iphigene  Ochs  Sulzberger 
for  an  additional  gift  to  our  alumnae  parlor.  She 
has  generously  given  us  slip  covers  for  the  chairs, 
made  up  from  the  same  material  as  the  curtains, 
her  gift  last  spring.  At  this  point,  chairs,  sofa,  rug, 
and  all  are  completely  submerged  under  the  ten 
thousand  opera  invitations.  When  they  are  in  the 
mail,  the  room  will  come  into  its  own,  this  time 
an  even  nicer  “own,”  thanks  to  Mrs.  Sulzberger. 


Bureau  of  Missing  Persons 

IN  response  to  our  “Lost  Alumnae”  list  published 
last  month,  we  had  one  delightful  letter  from  an 
alumna  claiming  not  to  be  lost  at  all  “or  strayed  or 
stolen,  either!”  Hers  was  a perfect  case  of  a changed 
address  where  we  had  not  been  notified.  Her 
Monthlies  were  forwarded,  being  second  class  mail, 
and  she  saw  the  list;  but  her  reunion  notices,  being 
third  class,  were  returned  to  us  with  no  hint  that  a 
better  address  was  known.  If  you — and  you — and 
you  are  one  of  those  who  are  reading  this  but  can’t 
understand  why  your  name  is  on  the  list  on  the 
inside  front  cover,  then  the  moral  of  this  story  is 
for  you.  Send  us  your  change  of  address!! 


{Continued  from  page  7) 

There  are  about  as  many  recipes  for  eggnog  as 
for  salads,  and  you’ll  get  something  palatable  from 
any  one  of  them.  However,  here  is  an  especially 
nice  one  that  ought  to  brighten  Christmas  for  every- 
one from  the  cliff  dwellers  of  Manhattan  to  those 
of  Arizona.  Cream  10  egg  yolks  with  three  quarters 
of  a cup  of  granulated  sugar,  stir  in  a quart  of 
whiskey  slowly,  and  then  a quart  of  cream.  Let  it 
stand  while  you  admire  the  tree,  and  at  serving 
time  fold  in  10  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  That’s  all 
— and  it's  never  enough. 

By  this  time  the  cooky-making  alumnae  are  prob- 
ably fretting.  Never  mind,  we  are  now  back  in 
New  York,  sorting  over  the  cooky  cutters  and  slicing 
almonds  nice  and  thin.  Cooky-makers  always  look 
for  new  recipes — even  those  in  one  family  that  I 
know  have  between  seventy  and  eighty  varieties 
already  on  file.  Yes,  and  they  make  up  forty  of  these 
come  Yuletide,  too.  It  is  worth  something  just  to 
walk  into  these  kitchens  and  sniff.  Honey  and 
almonds,  cardamon  seed  and  cinnamon,  lemons  and 
molasses  and  chocolate  and  ginger  mingle  in  the 
warm  air  and  engulf  you  when  the  oven  is  opened 
for  a peek.  The  frig  is  full  of  bowls  chilling  their 
dark  contents  into  the  necessary  stiffness,  the  tables 
are  covered  with  breadboards  and  pastry  cloths,  the 
oven  is  taking  ’em  in  and  giving  ’em  out  like  a 
time  clock.  Someone  rolls  Pfeffernusse  into  little 
balls,  someone  else  wields  the  gingerbread  boy  cut- 
ter, someone  else  flourishes  one  of  those  intriguing 
rolling  pins  with  stars  and  moons  and  setting  hens 
carved  intaglio  around  it.  It’s  hilarious  bedlam  with 
an  undercurrent  of  order  about  it  if  you  don’t  aim 
to  waste  all  those  perfectly  good  eggs.  Many  of  the 


fancy  shapes  are  to  be  hung  on  the  tree,  either  plain 
or  iced.  You  can  go  the  limit  in  icings,  too. 

Let’s  lead  off  with  a simple  recipe  for  Lebkuchen, 
the  little  honey  cakes  that  everyone  ought  to  know 
about,  no  matter  what  her  family  traditions  in  cook- 
ing may  be.  Melt  a half  pound  of  butter,  and  add, 
in  this  order,  2 cups  of  sugar,  4 tablespoons  of  honey, 
one  minced  lemon  rind,  6 eggs,  2 tablespoons  each 
of  cinnamon,  cocoa  and  cloves,  i teaspoon  of  vanilla, 
and  4 teaspoons  of  baking  powder  sifted  with  4 cups 
of  flour.  Let  stand  for  four  hours.  Bake  in  cooky 
sheets  for  about  fifteen  minutes  in  a 400°  oven,  cut 
in  squares  and  frost  with  a sugar  icing.  Blanched 
almonds  can  be  added,  too,  and  don’t  hurt  a bit. 

Now  for  the  gingerbread  men,  and  this  rule  can 
double  for  little  conventionalized  Christmas  tree 
shapes,  rabbits,  stars,  and  rings,  too.  (Use  a dough- 
nut cutter  for  these  last.)  Cream  a cup  of  shortening 
with  a cup  of  sugar,  beat  in  two  eggs  and  a half  cup 
of  molasses.  Sift  together  4 cups  of  flour,  a teaspoon 
of  soda,  one  of  salt,  and  two  of  ginger.  Mix  well, 
chill  well.  Roll  it  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it 
out  to  suit,  bake  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  in  a 400° 
oven.  Put  in  eyes,  mouth,  and  so  on,  with  water 
icing.  (Why  not  raisins  for  eyes.?) 

There  just  isn’t  room  for  my  great-grandmother’s 
sour  cream  cookies,  or  for  Mandelbrod,  or  for  jum- 
bles, or  for  Pfeffernusse,  or  for  Scotch  shortbreads, 
or  cinnamon  stars  . . . 

The  hardest  thing  about  cooking  is  to  stop, 
whether  it’s  eating  it  or  talking  about  it.  In  my  dash 
for  the  kitchen  I can  only  stop  to  sing  earnestly  (and 
goodness  knows  you’ll  need  it  after  this  bout  with 
your  stove)  . . . 

God  rest  ye! 
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You  Can  Enjoy  Music,  by  Helen  Loeb  Kaufmann, 
Barnard  1908.  New  York:  Reynal  and  Hitch- 
cock. I2.00. 

IN  my  crass  way  I had  managed  to  enjoy  a good 
laugh  before  “The  Enjoyment  of  Laughter”  came 
along,  and  read  simple  English  before  I digested 
“How  to  Read  a Book,”  and  now  it  appears  that  in 
my  ignorance  I have  been  going  to  concerts  and 
turning  on  radios  and  liking  music  just  because  the 
sounds  were  pleasant.  “You  Can  Enjoy  Music,” 
however,  has  educated  me  in  spite  of  myself. 

Mrs.  Kaufmann  has  applied  the  old  piano  teach- 
ing technique  that  we  all  remember  so  vividly,  to 
a study  of  music  in  general.  Seduced  by  her  lively 
style  and  her  obvious  enthusiasm  and  erudition,  we 
start  in  on  the  simple  finger  exercises  and  gradually 
work  up  to  crossing  the  hands  in  a tremendous 
cadenza  prestissimo.  In  this  case  we  begin  by  hook- 
ing a rubber  band  over  a nail  and  plucking  it  when 
it  is  taut  and  when  it  is  slack,  listening  critically  to 
the  vibrations.  Excited  by  our  success  in  detecting 
a difference,  we  readers  then  move  on  to  discussions 
of  rhythm,  melody  harmony  and  counterpoint.  Just 
as  we  begin  to  bog  down,  some  lively  sally  by  Mrs. 
Kaufmann  lures  us  back,  and  we  follow  her  through 
a discussion  of  instruments  (very  much  like  the 
Damrosch  radio  courses  that  I and  a million  school 
children  follow  hy  radio)  of  operas  and  ballets,  and 
of  careers  of  famous  musicians.  Any  alumna  who 
felt  ennui  during  the  last  act  of  “Tristan”  last  year 
will  like  page  167,  by  the  way.  The  sections  on 
American  composers  and  on  the  part  played  by 
radio  and  phonograph  these  days  is  tremendously 
valuable,  because  much  of  this  information  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere,  although  touched  on  by  the 
author  in  her  earlier  “From  Jehovah  to  Jazz,”  which 
was  reviewed  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the  Alumnae 
Monthly. 

By  this  time  the  mental  exercises  are  very  tricky 
indeed,  and  what  all  this  practice  in  gripping  the 
main  theme  and  singing  it  to  myself  while  listening 
to  Bach’s  Goldberg  Variations  is  going  to  do  to  my 
ingenuous  pleasure  in  swing  (the  same  principle 
seems  to  be  used  by  Bach  and  Benny  Goodman) 
I simply  cannot  say. 

There  is  a good  musical  glossary  included,  a very 
sensible  idea  for  this  kind  of  a book,  and  a list  of 
suggested  readings  and  recommended  recordings. 


Publishes 


Heroes  of  the  Kalevala,  by  Babette  Deutsch,  Bar- 
nard 1917.  New  York:  Julian  Messner  Inc. 
I2.50. 

A HUNDRED  years  ago  the  songs  sung  in  old  Fin- 
land were  collected  as  an  epic  poem  like  the 
Iliad.  They  were  not  really  that,  but  they  were,  and 
are,  whopping  good  stories.  We  have  had  several 
versions  of  them,  some  preserving  the  metre  of  the 
original,  which  is  where  Longfellow  got  the  distinc- 
tive cadence  of  his  “Hiawatha.”  This  prose  presen- 
tation is  one  of  the  best  versions  for  general  readers 
not  only  because  the  fifty  original  runes  or  cantos 
have  been  edited  for  the  sake  of  pungency  and  co- 
herency, but  also  because  Miss  Deutsch,  herself  a 
poet,  has  grasped  the  poetical  overtones  present  in 
all  true  folklore.  She  has  not,  however,  overempha- 
sized this  aspect  of  the  legend,  which  remains 
essentially  hearty. 

Kalevala  means  the  land  of  heroes,  and  of  the 
heroes  examined  here,  “lusty  old  Vainamoinen,”  the 
oldest  magician,  is  by  all  odds  the  most  interesting. 
He  is  by  no  means  idealized.  Although  he  is  always 
looking  for  a wife,  he  never  does  get  married  and 
he  very  often  gets  hoodwinked.  Vainamoinen  sings 
a rival  into  the  mud  up  to  his  teeth,  then  sings  the 
songs  backward,  for  a price,  and  releases  him.  He 
rides  on  a blue  elk,  but  prefers  a boat,  and  doesn’t 
refuse  a lift  from  an  eagle.  His  magic  spells  are 
strong,  but  when  he  needs  more  magic  he  goes  in- 
side a giant  for  it,  or  turns  to  his  brother  the  smith, 
who  is  almost  as  gifted  as  he. 

Throughout  the  tale  there  is  a fascinating  mix- 
ture of  the  familiar  and  the  fantastic.  There  is 
magic  on  every  page,  and  all  of  it  is  matter  of  fact. 
There  is  just  as  much  homely  domestic  detail  as 
there  are  incantations,  and  as  much  tongue-in-cheek 
peasant  wisdom  as  there  are  spells.  Vainamoinen 
should  be  diverting  to  anyone  above  the  sixth  grade. 

The  Reverend  Colonel  Finch,  by  Elizabeth 
Nitchie,  Barnard  1910.  New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press. 

IN  this  slender  and  elegant  work  on  a slender  and 
elegant  subject.  Professor  Nitchie  of  Goucher  has 
lavished  the  most  painstaking  kind  of  scholarship 
and  a smoother,  lighter  English  style  than  is  found 
in  many  monographs.  It  is  a sketch  of  the  rather 
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aimless  life  of  a slight  character  of  the  19th  century, 
the  Reverend  Finch,  who  thoughtfully  resumed  all 
of  his  prodigious  correspondence  and  left  his  notes, 
together  with  his  hodge-podge  library,  to  Oxford. 
Finch  appears  to  have  been  a petulant,  diletante 
Englishman  who  was  unhappy  at  home  (he  disliked 
his  mother  except  when  she  was  sending  him 
money),  was  in  trouble  at  Oxford,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  every  position  except  those  that  he 
resigned  in  a huff.  He  suffered  from  constant  ill- 
health,  which  was  probably  real,  and  from  a con- 
stant series  of  insults  and  slights,  which  were  prob- 
ably fancied.  He  sounds  like  a most  disagreeable 
fellow,  but  he  had  one  redeeming  characteristic: 
he  lied  like  a trooper.  His  hilarious  Munchausen 
tales  convulsed  the  Shelleys  in  Italy,  and  their  casual 
mention  of  him  in  a letter  set  Miss  Nitchie  upon  his 
erratic  trail. 

The  Reverend  Fitch  (“Colonel”  was  self -be- 
stowed) claimed  friendship  with  the  great  men  of 


the  era — Byron,  Shelley,  perhaps  Keats.  In  reality 
he  was  a generous  patron  of  much  lesser  lights.  He 
thought  a great  deal  of  his  collections,  which  were 
jackstraw  jumbles  of  pictures  and  coins.  He  was 
preoccupied  with  books  which  he  never  wrote.  Yet 
when  he  died  he  left  a charming  widow  who 
mourned  him  desperately.  Perhaps  it  was  a case  of 
Scheherezade  in  reverse,  and  she  missed  his  stories. 


ERRATA 

In  the  November  Fund  report,  the  following 
corrections  should  be  made  in  the  names  of  con- 
tributors: in  the  class  of  1902  Eleanor  Phelps 
Brown  should  read  Eleanor  Phelps  Clark;  in 
1903  Catherine  Poole’s  married  name  is  Sterrett, 
not  Stackpoole;  in  1900  the  proper  spelling  of 
Mrs.  George  Endicott’s  maiden  name  is  Ellinor 
Reiley;  in  1939  the  name  of  Evelyn  Noble  was 
printed  Evelyn  Hoole. 


Letters  to  tKe  Editor 

Editor’s  Note — The  board  of  the  "Alumnae  Monthly”  welcomes  letters  such  as  these, 
and  earnestly  requests  exchange  of  opinion  on  alumnae  matters  in  these  pages. 


On  Barnard's  Occupation  Bureau 

Gertrude  R.  Stein  ’08,  head  of  the  Vocational 
Service  Agency,  one  of  New  York’s  best-known 
employment  bureaus,  writes  to  the  editor  of  the 
“Monthly” : 

“I  feel  that  the  ‘Alumnae  Monthly’  has  not  de- 
voted enough  attention  to  our  very  excellent  em- 
ployment bureau. 

“I  hope  the  enclosed  may  urge  some  other  Bar- 
nard girls  to  write  on  this  subject.” 

Here  is  Miss  Stein’s  article: 

Barnard  College  has  one  of  the  best  employment 
bureaus  of  any  of  the  women’s  colleges  I know. 
I have  often  wondered  that  many  of  the  Barnard 
graduates  are  not  more  enthusiastic  about  the  un- 
usually effective  service  they  have  for  getting  jobs. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  whole  world  hates 
an  employment  bureau.  To  the  individual,  an  em- 
ployment bureau  has  only  one  function — to  get 
you  a job  when  you  want  it.  Where  there  are  no 
jobs  in  your  field,  no  one  can  get  you  one.  You 
seldom  rationalize  it  that  way.  You  know  you 
want  work  and  every  time  you  go  to  an  employ- 
ment bureau  you  are  told  there  is  no  work  for  you. 
You  are  sure  they  have  a grudge  against  you.  Or 
maybe  they  are  just  bad  managers  and  never  get 


positions  for  any  one.  What  is  the  sense  of  all 
those  files  and  all  those  interviewers  if  you  are  still 
unemployed? 

The  Barnard  Bureau  is  particularly  well  organ- 
ized. When  you  ask  them  for  a secretary  they  send 
you  someone  with  just  the  particular  kind  of  re- 
quirements the  position  calls  for  or  else  they  politely 
tell  you  they  have  no  one,  instead  of  wasting  your 
time  on  the  wrong  person.  They  know  the  girls  who 
are  registered  with  them  as  few  bureaus  do.  I am 
ashamed  to  say  they  have  often  told  me  of  excellent 
candidates  for  positions  who  were  listed  in  my  own 
files  but  who  I had  not  discovered.  The  speed  with 
which  they  do  this  is  quite  remarkable. 

The  girls  the  bureau  sends  out  know  how  to  apply 
for  a position  better  than  many  of  the  graduates  of 
other  women’s  colleges.  They  seem  to  have  more 
assurance  and  less  of  the  inferiority  complex  contact 
manner  so  many  beginners  have.  They  know  how 
to  enter  an  office  and  they  apparently  have  been  well 
trained  as  to  how  to  fill  cut  the  endless  forms  which 
are  part  of  the  routine  of  looking  for  a job. 

I have  always  felt  that  the  Barnard  girls  are  more 
realistic  in  applying  for  work  because  they  have 
lived  in  a big  city  during  the  four  years  of  their 
college  career.  Many  of  them  have  resided  at  home 
with  their  parents  and  so  have  not  been  removed 
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from  the  daily  problems  of  their  father’s  business 
or  profession.  No  matter  how  much  absorbed  they 
have  been  in  their  studies,  the  problem  of  living  in 
a changing  world  has  kept  them  realistic. 

GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN 


"Token  of  Freedom" 

I read  with  interest  the  article  on  Beatrice  Becker 
Warde  in  the  article  ‘‘Americans  in  England,”  in 
the  last  ‘‘Alumnae  Monthly.” 

Dorothy  Thompson  devoted  the  whole  of  her 
radio  talk  on  Sunday  evening,  October  13th  to 
Mrs.  Warde’s  book  “Token  of  Freedom.”  Among 
other  things  Miss  Thompson  pointed  out  that 
this  little  volume  will  undoubtedly  be  cherished 
for  years,  and  will  become  a collector’s  item. 

As  no  copy  of  “The  Token  of  Freedom”  will  be 
sold  or  even  presented  to  any  grown-up,  I am 
fortunate  to  be  in  possession  of  a contracted  form 
of  the  book  which  contains  specimen  pages.  This 
booklet,  together  with  other  literature  from  the 
Americans-in-Britain  Outpost  was  mailed  to  me  at 
my  former  London  residence,  and  thence  for- 
warded to  me. 

EUNICE  STERLING  GREENWOOD  ’28 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


Alumnae  Library 

I ATELY  the  library  has  received  only  a very 
few  gifts  for  the  Alumnae  Library.  The 
library  has  no  fund  with  which  to  buy  these  books 
and  would  be  so  grateful  for  gifts.  If  by  any 
chance  the  book  is  already  here,  it  will  be  added 
to  the  general  collection  unless  I am  asked  to 
return  it  to  the  sender. 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  this  collection, 
you  may  do  so.  It  is  in  the  book  case  directly 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  library.  There  is  a 
card  catalogue  of  the  collection  in  the  library. 

You  will  be  surprised  and  I think  pleased  to  see 
the  number  and  kind  of  books  and  reprints  of 
articles  which  Barnard  authors  have  written. 

BERTHA  L.  ROCKWELL, 
Librarian 


FVK  COATS 


DIRECT  FROM  FASHION  SHOWS 


Magnificent 
Genuine 
Fur  Coats 
Kidskins 
Am.  Broadtail 


Nubian  Seal 
Beaver 
Caracul 
Krimmer 
Many  Others 


Our  Prices  $45.  $95  - None  Higher 


REGARDLESS  OF  VALUE 
LESS  Than  Wholesale  Prices 
Written  Guarantee  With  Each  Coat 
Inspection  Does  Not  Involve  Slightest 
Obligation  To  Purchase. 


LEONA  FUR  STVDiO 

105  West  72nd  Street  (near  broadway) 

TRAFALGAR  4-0639 

{Please  Note  New  Address) 


OUR  OWN  AGONY  COLUMN 

Notices  which  alumnae  wish  to  appear  in  this  column  must 
he  mailed  bejore  the  fifteenth  of  each  month  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Agony  Column,  Alumnae  Monthly,  Barnard  College, 
New  Yorh^.  Commercial  notices  cannot  be  accepted  for  pub- 
lication here,  but  alumnae  interested  in  placing  such  ad- 
vertisements may  communicate  with  D.  Putney,  care  of  the 
“Monthly”  and  will  receive  a discount  for  graduates. 


DOES  A GOOD-QUALITY,  WINTER- WEIGHT,  FOLDING 
baby  carriage  repose  in  your  storeroom.?  If  Junior  hasn't 
chewed  the  edge  or  kicked  the  padding  to  bits,  what  do  you 
want  for  it.? — Penny-pincher. 


SURELY  THERE  IS  SOME  PLACE  WHERE  ONE  CAN 
ski  for  Christmas  week  cheaply.  Within  250  miles  of  New 
York,  please. — Snowbird. 


MUSIC  MAY  BE  THE  FOOD  OF  LOVE,  BUT  WHAT  ON 
earth  is  the  food  of  hunger-striking  neurotic  children.?  Vege- 
tables, cereals,  and  eggs  refused.  New  methods  needed. — 
Last  Ditcher. 


HAS  SOMEONE  A DOUBLE  OR  THREE-QUARTER 
studio  couch  (or  bed,  without  head  or  foot-boards)  which 
she  would  trade  for  a single  studio  couch  with  coiled  springs 
and  innerspring  mattress.? — Overcrowded. 


WANT  SOME  VENETIAN  BLINDS?  I HAVE  THREE— 
white  with  neutral  tapes,  36  by  76.  Will  entertain  any 
reasonable  offer  (would  love  a coffee  table!)  in  exchange. — 
Misfit. 


WHO  WROTE  OPERA  GUYED}  AND  WHERE  CAN  I 
get  a copy?  Or  better  yet,  from  whom?  Ready  to  negotiate. 
— Family  Circle. 


ATTENTION,  CARTOGRAPHERS  III  MY  KITCHEN 
wall  needs  something,  and  I want  two  charts — one  of  Vita- 
mins and  one  of  Calories — decorative  yet  informative.  Where 
can  I find  them? — Chef. 


NOTICE  TO  READERS:  ANYONE  DESIROUS  OF  IN- 
formation  concerning  disposition  of  old  Christmas  cards  may 
inquire  at  Alumnae  Office  for  same.  Hospitals,  etc.,  in  neat 
files. — Editor. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  AN  R.C.A.  VICTOR  RECORD  PLA’YER 
for  some  12  inch  Symphonion  records  for  a music  box. — 
Music  Bug. 


WHAT  CAN  POSSIBLY  BE  WORSE  THAN  ONCE- 
blonde  hair  now  inclined  to  be  oily?  Are  shampoos  every 
two  weeks  enough? — too  often?  Has  anyone  found  any 
remedy  for  this,  or  am  I doomed  for  life? — Getting  On. 
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The  Barnard  Clubs 


Bergen 

Barnard-in-Bergen  will  hold  a Christmas  party 
on  Monda}%  December  16th,  at  the  home  of  the 
president,  Sarena  Roome  ’15  of  Ridgefield.  There 
will  be  a treasure  hunt,  a grab  bag,  carol  singing 
and  a Christmas  tree.  The  club  membership  has 
been  augmented  of  late  by  several  recent  gradu- 
ates of  Barnard. 

Professor  Clare  Howard  spoke  on  “Contemporary 
Poetry”  at  a meeting  on  November  19th  at  the 
home  of  Aileen  Pelletier  Winkopp  ’33  of  Closter. 
Assisting  the  hostess  were  ^'irginia  Miller  Wood 
’29,  Claire  Schmid  ’39,  and  Edna  Mae  Ruckner  ’26. 

Long  Island 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  Barnard-on-Long 
Island  on  October  21st,  the  mendjers  decided  that 
it  would  be  best  to  discontinue  the  club’s  activities. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  if  there  were  sufficient 
interest  in  community  clubs,  either  afternoon  or 
evening,  activities  might  be  renewed. 

The  funds  in  the  treasury  of  Barnard-on-Long 
Island  have  been  donated  to  the  Student  Loan 
h'und  of  Barnard  College. 

New  York 

The  December  program  at  the  Barnard  College 
Club  will  open  with  a cocktail  party,  the  main  fea- 
ture of  which  will  be  the  drawing  of  the  prizes  in 
connection  with  the  annual  Scholarship  Fund  drive. 
Marian  Mansfield  Mossman  is  chairman  of  the 
party  which  will  be  held  in  the  clubrooms  on  Satur- 
day, December  7th,  from  five  to  seven  o’clock. 
Members  are  invited  to  bring  guests  and  the  fee  is 
$1.00  per  person. 

Helen  Murphy  is  chairman  of  the  Christmas  party 
which  is  scheduled  for  Friday,  December  20th,  from 
four  until  seven.  Members  and  guests  are  requested 
to  bring  “white-elephant”  gifts,  wrapped,  which  will 
be  exchanged  during  the  party.  There  will  be  music, 
Christmas  carols  and  refreshments.  The  guest  fee 
is  25  cents  and  there  is  no  charge  for  members. 

The  December  teas  will  be  held  on  the  2nd,  9th 
and  16th.  A “Salvage  Tea”  is  planned  for  December 
9th  for  the  benefit  of  British  war  relief.  Those  at- 
tending are  asked  to  bring  anything  that  can  be 
converted  into  garments  for  civilian  use.  Some 
suggestions  are:  old  hand-knit  garments  that  can 
be  ripped,  odd  scraps  of  wool,  woolen  cloth,  etc. 
Various  articles  will  be  displayed  to  show  what  a 
little  ingenuity  can  produce  and  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  can  be  used. 

Emilie  Young  Muzzey,  president  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  will  be  guest  of  honor  at  the  tea  on 
December  16th. 

Pittsburgh 

Sixteen  alumnae  attended  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Barnard  College  Club  of  Pittsburgh  at  the 
home  of  its  president,  Mary  Pyle  Fleck  ’24,  on 


Sunday  afternoon,  November  10th.  The  group 
welcomed  two  new  members,  Anne  Johnston  ’36, 
who  is  a graduate  student  at  Carnegie  Tech,  and 
Grace  Thomas  ’20.  We  were  very  happy  to  have 
as  guest,  Julia  Goeltz  ’25,  who  was  visiting  her 
sister,  Althea  Goeltz  Jones  ’29  in  Edgewood. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  club  will  be  our  tea 
in  the  College  Club  of  Pittsburgh  on  Wednesdaj' 
afternoon,  December  11th,  at  which  Freda  Kirch- 
wey  ’15  will  be  the  guest  of  honor. 

If  there  are  any  alumnae  in  or  near  Pittsburgh 
who  would  like  to  attend  our  meetings  and  who 
do  not  receive  notices,  they  are  urged  to  com- 
municate with  the  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Johnson,  71  Woodhaven  Drive,  Mt. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 

San  Francisco 

The  first  meeting  of  Barnard-in-San  Francisco 
this  fall  was  held  in  the  Green  Room  of  the 
Residence  Club  with  Maydell  Alderman  ’23  as 
hostess  and  Helen  Andrews  Lacy  ’22,  the  speaker. 
The  program  for  the  season  was  outlined  and 
regular  meetings  scheduled  for  the  third  Saturday 
of  each  month.  A week  day  meeting,  a luncheon 
at  the  home  of  Eleanor  Scott  Paine  ’28,  was 
arranged  for  those  who  find  it  inconvenient  to 
attend  the  Saturday  sessions.  The  regular  Novem- 
ber meeting  was  held  on  November  16th. 

With  three  thousand  miles  separating  the  group 
from  their  Alma  Mater,  members  depend  on  the 
club  and  the  “Alumnae  Monthly’’  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  march  of  Barnard  progress.  The  club  is 
making  every  effort  to  interest  new  members  and 
arouse  new  enthusiasm,  and  despite  the  geograph- 
ical gap  it  hopes  to  make  the  Associate  Alumnae 
of  increasingly  vital  interest  in  the  life  of  every 
Barnard  woman.  Newcomers  to  the  Bay  Area  or 
the  Peninsula  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  secretary,  Harriet  W.  Poore,  1227  Oxford 
Street,  Berkeley,  California. 

Members  present  at  one  or  all  of  the  fall  meet- 
ings include  Maydell  Alderman  ’23,  Florence 
Baker-Smith  Arnold  ’37,  Ethel  Reges  Brown  ’16, 
Susan  Minor  Chambers  ’12,  Virginia  Molina  Day 
'27,  Esther  Sutton  Elliott  ’18,  Edith  Willman 
Emerson  ’19,  Edythe  Fredericks  ’06,  Anna  Sherline 
Kaplan  ’14,  Helen  Andrews  Lacy  ’22,  Jean  Sher- 
wood Lewis  ’37,  Eleanor  Scott  Paine  ’28,  Gertrude 
Keiley  Patch  ’24,  Harriet  Poore  ’14,  Betty  Schorr 
Kline.  Grace  Sheets,  Emma  Cole  Young  ’07,  and 
Afargaret  Grant  Wehmeier  '39. 

Westchester 

Three  Barnard  graduates,  prominent  in  the  pub- 
lishing field,  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  an  evening 
meeting  of  Barnard-in-Westchester  on  November 
13th.  Beulah  Amidon  ’15,  associate  editor  of  “Sur- 
vey” and  “Survey  Graphic,”  was  one  speaker.  Dor- 
othy M.  Bryan  ’17,  editor-in-chief  of  children’s 
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books  at  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  was  the  second 
distinguished  guest,  and  Helen  Stevenson  '34,  as- 
sistant fashion  editor  of  “Mademoiselle,”  was  the 
third. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Katherine 
Shea  Condon  ’23  in  Pelham  Manor.  Assisting  Mrs. 
Condon  were  Elizabeth  Terriberry  Hoyt  ’19,  Flor- 
ence Jenkel  Fuller  ’26,  and  Margaret  Davidson  ’28. 
Clara  Schmidt  ’06  and  Airs.  Fuller  presided  at  the 
coffee  table.  The  president  of  Barnard-in-West- 
chester,  Madge  Turner  Callahan  ’26,  conducted  the 
meeting,  and  the  speakers  were  introduced  by  Eva 
O’Brien  Sureau  ’27,  program  chairman. 


QUnidimad,  Que^ 

Hammacher  Schlemmer,  145  East  57th  Street,  has 
everything  from  stainless  Flex-Seal  cookers  to  beautifully 
bound  International  Dictionar)  sets.  The  pressure  cookers  do 
potatoes  in  8 minutes;  cabbage  in  2:  peas  and  cauliflower 
in  one.  Two  quart  size,  S8.95;  three  quart,  I10.95.  Moto 
glass  goggles  ($2.50)  are  the  latest  answer  to  eye  comfort. 
You  will  find  hundreds  of  useful  gadgets  under  this  roof, 
reasonably  priced.  Be  sure  to  look  at  the  Key  Chain  Lite 
and  the  Key  Caps. 

At  1228  Amsterdam  Avenue  (120th  Street),  Adele  Bazinet 
’24  has  assembled  Christmas  in  one  spot.  You  hardly  have 
to  move  out  of  your  tracks  to  spy  just  the  thing  for  Aunt  Fan, 
Cousin  Bess  and  little  Lulu.  D.  V.  Bazinet,  Inc.,  has  all 
the  fascination  of  a country  store,  with  modern  improvements. 
Just  to  check  off  a few  items,  there  are  foreign  dolls,  imported 
pottery,  alluring  jewelry,  scarfs,  gloves,  slips,  bed  jackets  and 
trays. 

The  Yale  Barn  at  Canaan,  Connecticut,  will  make  life 
easy  for  you  by  .sending  their  catalog  just  for  the  asking. 
The  Beattie  Jet  Lighter,  picture  on  the  inside  front  cover  of 
the  Monthly,  is  just  one  of  the  many  distinctive  gifts  you 
can  choose.  The  lighter  has  won  masculine  approval.  It 
actually  lights  a pipe,  without  any  supplementary  assistance 
from  Birds-Eye  matches.  It  also  lights  anything  else  that 
can  be  smoked. 

Fannie  Rees  Kuh  ’16,  380  Riverside  Drive,  distributes 
all  standard  boxed  cigars,  domestic  and  imported.  No  order 
is  too  small  or  too  large  for  Mrs.  Kuh.  She  can  prevent  you 
from  a dreadful  mistake  in  buying  cigars  for  the  male  sector. 
She  will  tell  you  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  the  money 
you  want  to  spend.  You  can  discuss  the  cigar  situation  with 
Mrs.  Kuh  by  telephone,  a note,  or  she’ll  stop  in  to  see  you. 

Styles  & Cash,  17  West  45th  Street,  have  diaries,  cal- 
endars, and  engagement  books,  so  necessary  for  a well  ordered 
life  at  home  or  in  the  office.  For  those  on  your  shopping 
list  who  like  gifts  with  a utilitarian  angle.  Styles  & Cash  have 


lots  to  offer.  You  will  remember,  of  course,  that  they  have 
Christmas  cards,  done  up  with  your  name  if  you  like. 

If  you’re  living  in  Westchester  it  may  be  more  convenient 
for  you  to  choose  your  Christmas  cards  there.  Don’t  overlook 
The  Little  Print’s  remarkable  bargain.  See  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Class  Notes 

1906  Josephine  Paddock  had  an  exhibition  of  eleven  of  her 
paintings  done  in  1940  at  the  Studio  Guild  from  November 
1 8th  to  30th. 

1908  (Class  Editor — A.  Mildred  Kerner,  407  West  34th 
Street.) 

Agnes  Dwyer  Garbe’s  son  is  a junior  at  Columbia. 

Anne  Rothenberg  Rosenbaum  has  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  an  honorary  educational 
fraternity  for  women.  Her  son  is  a junior  at  Vanderbilt 
University. 

The  entertainment  which  was  given  in  Scarsdale  in  No- 
vember for  the  benefit  of  the  British  War  Relief  Society  was 
under  the  auspices  of  a large  committee  headed  by  Laura 
Armstrong  Lovejoy. 

Agnes  Marshall  Gardner’s  son  is  in  his  second  year  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Josephine  Prahl  Smith  is  now  living  at  22  St.  Luke’s 
Place,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

The  class  “baby,”  Janice,  daughter  of  Lillian  Heim 
Anathan,  now  has  a baby  of  her  own,  Carol  May  Fink, 
born  December  17,  1939. 

Helen  Loeb  Kaufmann  reports  the  birth  of  her  first 
grandchild,  Joy  Kaufmann,  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  about 
six  months  ago. 


Now  Is  the  time  +0  order  your  personal 

Christmas  ©reetino  Carhs 

also 

Diaries  anh  calendars 

for  1941 

Stifles  & Cash,  line. 

17  West  45th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BRyant  9-3522 


MEXICAN  AND  FINNISH  POTTERY 
TOYS  AND  NOVELTIES 
JEWELRY,  TRAYS,  FOREIGN  DOLLS 
GIFT  WRAPPINGS  - BOXES 

D.  V.  BAZINET,  Inc. 

1228  AMSTERDAM  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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-i-  SCHOOLS  -i- 


Yale  University  School  of  Nursing 

A Profession  for  the  College  W'oman 

An  intensive  and  basic  experience  in  the  various 
branches  of  nursing  is  offered  during  the  thirty-two 
months’  course  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 
MASTER  OF  NURSING 
A Bachelor’s  degree  in  arts,  science  or  phil- 
osophy from  a college  of  approved  standing  is  re- 
quired for  admission.  For  catalogue  address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


^atnt  Ifflargarrt’B  §>rl]nn) 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 
Established  1865  Incorporated  1875 

ALBERTA  C.  EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Waterbury,  Conn. 


TMINITY  MOUSE  SCMOOE 

Ambler,  Pa.  (Suburb  of  Philadelphia) 

Home  school  for  small  group  of  normal  boys. 
Individual  attention. 

Moderate  rates. 

Director  of  Camp  Ocean  Wave,  ex-British  Chaplain, 
trained  in  Child  Psychology  and  Hygiene. 

Rev.  Wm.  Filler  Lutz,  Ph.D. 


TOW  HEYWOOT) 

* * On  the  Sound  — At  Shippan  Point  * * 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges  for  Women.  Also 
General  Course.  Art  and  Music.  Separate  Junior  School. 
Outdoor  Sports. 

Box  B Stamford.  Connecticui 


BOYD  AND  MANNING 

Agency 

OFFICE  PERSONNEL 

MARION  BOYD  ’09,  JANE  MANNING, 

Owners 

489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MU  2-1810 

RUTH  E.  TOFFLER 
Typing  Service 

Manuscripts  Theses  Treatises 
Accurately  typed,  promptly  deliv- 
ered. Wide  experience  in  typing 
technical  papers.  Moderate  Fee. 

132  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  COrt.  7-0470 


1915  (Class  Editor — Sophie  Bulow,  2444  Lorillard  Place.) 

1915’s  anniversary  directory  is  off  the  press  and  copies  are 
being  mailed  to  members  of  the  class.  The  first  copies  were 
distributed  to  those  who  attended  the  tea  held  at  the  Barnard 
College  Club  at  the  Barbizon  on  Saturday,  November  9th, 
to  wit:  Edith  Stiles  Banker,  Linnea  Bauhan,  Sophie 
Bl’low,  Ruth  Evans,  Alice  Malleson  Denniston,  Thora 
Fernstrom,  Frances  Grimes,  Jessie  Grof,  Edith  Hardwick, 
Llicy  Morgenth.au  Heineman,  Dorothy  Skinker  Hooker, 
Fannie  Rees  Kuh,  Nina  Washburn  Smith  and  Rosalie 
Appelt  Stern. 

If  any  member  of  the  class  has  information  about  those 
from  whom  we  received  no  reply,  it  will  be  appreciated  if 
it  is  .sent  to  the  class  secretary  or  the  Alumnae  Office. 

1917  (Class  Editor — Maude  Minahan,  Barnard  College.) 

Meta  Pennock  Newman,  editor  of  The  Trained  Nurse 
and  Hospital  Rei’iew,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  in  Public  Health,  and  a fellow  of  the 
American  Public  Health  .Association. 

For  the  past  two  years  Harriett  P.  Scott  has  been  di- 
rector of  Social  Service  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  for  Children, 
New  York  City. 

1921  (Class  Editor — Lee  Andrews  Woerner,  415  West 
1 1 8th  Street.) 

Marjorie  Marks  Jacobson — who  has  moved  back  into 
New  York  City — had  a story  “Death  in  the  Fifth  Grade” 
printed  in  Story  Magazine.  It  was  subsequently  reprinted  in 
Reader’s  Digest,  and  has  since  been  published  in  book  form 
by  Ginn  and  Company  in  a collection  of  short  stories  for 
school  use  entitled  “Working  with  Words  and  Ideas.” 

The  mystery  meeting  of  the  class,  held  in  the  home  of 
Leonora  Andrews  Woerner  on  September  23rd  turned  into 
a ways  and  means  meeting  for  increasing  the  class  budget. 
The  cooperation  of  the  entire  class  is  solicited. 

Tell  us  what  you  are  doing,  so  that  we  can  tell  others. 
Your  class  wants  to  hear  from  you — NOW!  Address  Lee 
Andrews  Woerner,  415  West  ii8th  Street. 

1923  (Class  Editor — Agnes  MacDonald,  865  West  End 
Avenue.) 

Helen  Hoffman  is  teaching  English  at  the  Fermata 
School  in  Aiken,  South  Carolina. 

Edna  Moreau  is  now  dearj  of  girls  in  the  West  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  High  School  as  well  as  teacher  of  languages. 

1924  (Class  Editor — Mary  Bradley,  88  Morningside 
Drive.) 

Reminder:  The  executive  committee  would  like  sugges- 
tions for  class  activities.  Let  them  hear  from  you.  President, 
Christine  Einert;  vice-president,  Georgia  Giddings;  secretary, 
Florence  Denholm;  treasurer  and  Alumnae  Fund  representa- 
tive, Lilyan  Darlington;  Class  Representatives,  Marie  Walfield 
Ross,  Edith  Rose  Kohlberg,  Mary  Bradley. 

Marjorie  Bier  Minton  is  very  active  in  community  work 
in  Cedarhurst,  Long  Island,  where  she  is  president  of  the 
P.T.A.  In  October  she  and  Jean  Rosenbaum  Cahen  ’16  at- 
tended the  state  convention  in  Albany. 

Dorothy’  Smedley  Knebel  is  now  living  in  Albany  where 
her  husband  is  rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Knebels  have  two  children,  Ruthmary  and  Theodore. 
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Katharine  Bryant  Cronkhite  is  a secretary  with  the 
Refined  Syrups  Sales  Corporation  in  Yonkers. 

1926  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Daniel  Callahan,  334  Marble- 
dale  Avenue,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Johnson  (Dorothy  Slocum) 
announce  the  birth  of  their  fourth  son,  Theodore  Conde 
Johnson,  September  3,  1940. 

Sylvia  Surut  Lewis  is  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Hobby 
Shop  for  Woodworkers  at  746  Madison  Avenue. 

1928  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  John  B.  Griffin,  601  West 
113th  Street.) 

Frances  McGee  Robinson  is  with  Anderson,  Davis  and 
Platte,  advertising  agency,  as  hostess  at  their  exhibits  of 
Alexander  Smith  Carpets  in  Radio  City  and  elsewhere. 

Thelma  Barasch  is  engaged  to  Samuel  Richard  Rudey. 
Mr.  Rudey  studied  at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in  New 
York  and  was  graduated  from  the  New  York  University  Law 
School.  Thelma  attended  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  after  she 
graduated  from  Barnard. 

1929  (Class  Editor — Jean  Macalister,  601  West  113th 
Street.) 

Marian  Wesley  Smith  has  a paper  “The  War  Complex 
of  the  Plains  Indians”  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  78,  No.  3,  1938. 

Married — Dorothy  Coulter  to  James  Collier  Hancock  in 
October  in  Roanoke,  Virginia.  Dorothy  is  a staff  writer  and 
columnist  for  the  Roanoke  World  News  and  her  husband 
is  a cartoonist. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Miller  (Matilda  Sommerfield)  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a daughter,  Cynthia  Sommerfield  Miller, 
on  September  28th.  The  Millers  live  in  Kew  Gardens. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fletcher  (Kathryn  Huber)  have  a 
: son,  born  November  iith. 

1931  (Class  Editor — Sally  Vredenburgh,  131  Riverside 
Drive.) 

Helen  Bosch  was  married  on  June  29th  to  Dr.  Raymond 
i J.  Vavrina  and  is  living  in  Floral  Park,  Long  Island.  Dr. 
j Vavrina  received  his  degree  from  St.  Louis  University  School 
I of  Medicine.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  Columbia  University  and 
(j  a staff  physician  in  Mary  Immaculate  Hospital,  Jamaica, 
i 

; 1932  (Class  Editor — Helen  Appell,  338  South  First  Av- 

i enue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.) 

■;  A son,  Stephen  George,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
: S.  Thide  (Odyessia  Reynolds)  on  July  23rd.  The  Thides 

are  living  in  East  Northport,  Long  Island. 

1933  Maria  Luisa  Cottrone  is  serving  as  Dean  of  Girls 
I in  the  afternoon  session  at  Lafayette  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
; while  continuing  to  teach  Italian. 

Elaine  was  born  June  26th  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rado  (Thelma 
I Smith). 

1934  Winifred  Sheridan  is  now  clerk  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn. 

Nathalie  Drozdoff,  her  father,  Vladimir,  and  her  brother, 

' Paul,  gave  a piano  recital  at  Town  Hall  on  November  iith. 
Proceeds  went  to  the  Tolstoy  Foundation  for  its  work  of 
helping  the  Russian  intellectuals  now  in  distress  in  France. 


Adirondacks’  .... 

Rolling  Acres  Ranch 

“Rendezvous  for  Interesting  People” 

Skiing,  ski-joring,  skating,  tobogganing,  sleigh  rides. 
$4  .SO  per  day  includes  sports,  delicious  food,  excellent 
beds.  Home  atmosphere. 

Booklet,  Miss  Louise  Soule 
51  E.  ‘12nd  Street  New  York  City 


AWAY  FROM  CITY  SLUSH  AND  DAMP 

Christmas  through  New  Years  en  famille  at  a 
quaint  homestead  in  the  hills.  Gaiety  without 
whoopee.  Two  hours  from  New  York.  With, 
without  bath. 

Tme  Famm  on  the  Hiee 

Box  50  Stone  Ridge  New  York 


FANNIE  M.  R.  KUH 

HIGH  GRADE  DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED 

CIGARS 

ALL  STANDARD  BOXED  BRANDS 
DELIVERED  ANYWHERE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
MAILED  OUT  OF  NEW  YORK 
WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 
380  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

monument  a-0687 


FLORENCE  COLE 

FURRIERS’  REPRESENTATIVE 

Will  Shop  For  or  With  You 
Fur  Coats,  Fur  Trimmed  Cloth  Coats,  Suits 
Select  a coat  under  the  personal  supervision  oi  a fur 
expert  and  save  from  40%  to  50%. 


Telephone  or  write  for  further  information 
1251  Harrod  Ave..  New  York  Tivoli  2-0259 


CORSETIERE 

Custom-made  and  stock  garments 
1 19  EAST  34TH  STREET,  N.  Y.  C, 


GAledonia  5-9482 
Oyr  only  store  MUrray  Hill  4-9407 


THE  QARDEn  QRILL 
RESTAURATIT 


Delicious  food,  carefully  prepared  and 
graciously  served  in  quainf,  Colonial  set- 
ting, at  moderate  prices,  where  kindness 
and  courtesy  abound. 

Cocktails  and  Wines 
Open  every  day  of  the  year. 

150  E.  48  St.,  New  York,  Wickers'm  2-4465 
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The  Drosdoffs  are  the  only  “all  piano  family”  in  the  concert 
world. 

Married — Delphine  Dowling  to  George  Harry  Linden  on 
the  19th  of  October.  The  Lindens  are  living  at  6 LaGrange 
Avenue,  Poughkeepsie,  where  Delphine  will  continue  as  in- 
structor of  botany  at  Vassar. 

Dorothea  Sable  Robin  is  teaching  economics  and  eco- 
nomic geography  at  Andrew  Jackson  High  School.  She  has 
an  infant  daughter. 

1935  (Class  Editors — Margery  Smith,  Barnard  College, 
and  Ruth  Reidy,  415  West  120th  Street.) 

Norma  Hammesfahr  is  secretary  to  the  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  American  Maize  Products  Company. 

From  Mississippi  comes  word  that  Betty  Firth,  now  Mrs. 
William  K.  Love,  Jr.,  has  a daughter,  Elizabeth,  born  Sep- 
tember 24th. 

1936  (Class  Editor — Eleanor  Brinkman,  495  Clinton  Av- 
enue, Newark,  New  Jersey.) 

Mildred  Nicoll  is  engaged  to  Charles  E.  Rauch  of  Farm- 
ington, Connecticut.  Mr.  Rauch  is  a graduate  of  Dartmouth. 

Eleanor  Ortman  Weiner  is  a temporary  examining  as- 
sistant with  the  New  York  City  Civil  Service  Commission. 

One  of  the  recreation  leaders  on  Federal  Projects  is  Marion 
Robertson.  She  works  in  Manteo,  North  Carolina. 

Barbara  Edwards  Fisher  has  a baby  daughter,  born  on 
November  17  th. 

1937  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  John  Karling,  Barnard  College.) 

Two  new  pedagogues:  Ethel  Byrne  is  teaching  arith- 
metic, English  and  science  in  the  Bladensburg,  Maryland, 
Grammar  School:  Helene  Rosa  is  teaching  in  the  elementary 
school  of  New  Hyde  Park,  New  York. 

The  engagement  of  Ruth  Wurts  to  Clifton  H.  Burt  has 
been  announced.  Mr.  Burt  is  a graduate  of  Amherst  and  the 
Bryant-Stratton  School  of  Business  in  Boston.  He  is  asso- 
ciated with  Congoleum  Nairn  Incorporated.  They  expect  to 
be  married  in  the  spring. 

Mary  H.  Roohan  is  secretary  for  the  Barnard  College 
Opera  Benefit  Committee. 

Virginia  Le  Count  has  received  her  M.A.  from  Columbia 
in  Spanish. 

Catherine  Owens  has  done  fur  styling  for  Vigder  Brothers 
and  designing  for  Herman  Plant,  manufacturer  of  flowers 
and  accessories.  She  is  now  a designer  with  Junior  Sports. 

Carolyn  Ranges  has  been  Mrs.  Robert  Z.  Hague  since 
June  29th.  Mr.  Hague  graduated  from  Stevens  Institute. 

1938  (Class  Editor — Mrs.  Arren  Buchanan,  115  Kings- 
bury Road,  Garden  City,  Long  Island.) 

Eleanor  M.  Heide  is  secretary  in  the  physics  department 
of  Columbia  University. 

Edith  Cohen  was  married  on  Thanksgiving  Day  to  Samuel 
Polk  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Adi-Kent  Thomas,  with  her  mother,  has  started  “The 
Children’s  Hour”  service  for  part-time  care  of  children  and 
dependants. 

Eileen  O'Meara  is  teaching  the  third  grade  in  the  Bay- 
ville.  Long  Island,  Public  School. 

Margaret  Tresselt’s  engagement  to  Donald  Van  Osdel 
Creveling  has  been  announced.  Mr.  Creveling,  who  is  an 


engineer  in  the  War  Department  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  a gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Montana  and  holds  an  M.A.  in 
psychology  from  Columbia. 

Another  teacher  in  ’38’s  ranks  is  Henrietta  Gerken,  who 
is  instructor  in  physical  education  in  the  Manhasset,  Long 
Island,  Public  Schools. 

Suzanne  Sloss  is  a secretary  with  Rubicon,  a perfume 
company. 

Did  you  know  that  Rhoda  Sharlot  is  now  Mrs.  Milton 
Radisch.' 

Claire  Murray  writes  us  that  she  “has  been  promoted 
from  prisoner  of  war  in  Italy  to  a good  job  in  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Rome.” 

Jane  Sayden  has  joined  the  firm  of  Walter  Johnson,  In- 
corporated, decorators,  as  iheir  Princeton  representative. 

Evelyn  Yetman  is  teaching  French  and  elementary  Span- 
ish in  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

1939  June  Reiff  is  a laboratory  assistant  in  the  employees’ 
hospital  of  the  Western  Electric  plant  in  Kearny,  New  Jersey. 

Barbara  Reade  Healy  is  selling  real  estate  in  Barrington, 
Rhode  Island. 

Emma  Louise  Smith  is  a part-time  teacher  of  Latin  at  the 
Rhodes  School  in  New  York  City. 

Evelyn  Hoole  is  studying  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Josephine  Trostler  writes  us  that  she  has  a “grand  job” 
as  a science  librarian  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  This 
involves  writing  abstracts  of  current  scientific  literature  and 
compiling  bulletins  for  distribution  to  the  engineers. 

Laura  Schaffer  is  teaching  the  first  grade  in  the  River- 
side School  in  New  York  City. 

Married — Jean  Lyons  to  Charles  M.  Goldsmith,  a graduate 
of  St.  John’s  Law  School,  Brooklyn. 

Barbara  Spraker  is  engaged  to  Gilbert  J.  Vosburgh, 
Princeton  ’38.  Mr.  Vosburgh  is  attending  the  School  of 
Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

1940  Did  you  see  in  the  Nation  an  honorable  mention  for 
Ann  Landau’s  essay  on  sharecroppers.? 

Caroline  Duncombe  is  working  in  the  adjustment  de- 
partment of  Macy’s  and  Helen  Gordon  is  selling  there  part- 
time  while  taking  courses  in  government  at  Columbia. 

Should  you  see  Mrs.  W.  R.  Campbell,  Jr.’s  name  anywhere, 
remember  that  she’s  your  old  friend,  Jean  Willey. 

Charlotte  Wigand  has  a job  with  the  Anaconda  Wire  and 
Cable  Company. 

Carolyn  Brackenridge  is  working  in  the  personnel  office 
of  the  Bel!  Telephone  Company  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Flora  Ehrsam  is  an  office  assistant  with  the  radio  program, 
“Truth  or  Consequences.” 

If  Maxine  Bradt  looks  unusually  radiant  these  days,  you 
may  guess  it  is  because  she’s  working  for  Richard  Hudnut. 

Edith  Wieselthier  is  a secretary  with  one  of  the  New 
York  City  Selective  Service  Boards. 

Annette  O’Brien  is  taking  a secretarial  course  at  the 
Miller  School. 

Marion  Pratt  is  working  in  the  auditing  department  of 
the  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

Elaine  Wendt  was  married  on  June  30th  to  Stanley  D. 
Watterau.  Mr.  Watterau  was  graduated  from  Long  Island 
University  in  1938,  and  is  a chemist.  The  couple  are  living 
in  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 
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i(  FOLDAWAY  TABIE.  That  every- 
purpose  table  you’ve  been  searching 
the  town  for.  Use  it  for  breakfast  by 
your  chair,  for  buffet  service,  or  just 
an  “extra”  for  tea  or  cocktails.  Push 
the  button  and  it  snaps  open.  Per- 
fectly rigid;  top  is  19''x24";  29"  high. 
Solid  hard  wood,  mahogany  or  wal- 
nut veneer.  . ■ $8.30 


Send  for  your  copy  of  our  new  Gift 
Booklet  "FC”.  It’s  brimful  of  New 
York’s  most  unique  and  clever  gifts. 


HfimiHfICHEfi  SCHLEmmER 

145  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


Please  send  me 

□ FOLDAWAY  TABLES  at  $8.50  each. 

I am  enclosing  $ Send  C.O.D.  □ Charge  □ 

□ Send  my  FREE  copy  of  your  new  Gift  Booklet  VC 

Name 

Address 


He’ll  get  the  biggest  kick  ever  when  he  finds  one  of  these 
sensational  Lighters  in  his  stocking,  Xmas  morning. 

It’s  really  a miniature  blow  torch — hold  it  upright  and 
you  may  light  your  cigarette  or  cigar,  but  when  you  turn 
it  side  ways  it  projects  a long  pencil  like  flame  right  into 
bowl  of  your  pipe. 

$3.85  in  Nickel  or  Black  Enamel 
$5.00  in  Genuine  Pig  or  Satin  Chrome 
Sent  Post  Paid  in  Gift  Box  on  receipt  of 
check  or  money  order. 

W rite  for  our  Gift  Catalogue 

YALE  BARN 

CANAAN,  CONN. 


OIt|natma0  (BiftB 


Stationery  is  always  a welcome  gift.  Our 
fine  selection  is  priced  as  low  as  $1.00 
for  100  sheets  and  envelopes.  We  also 
carry  Crane's  and  Eaton's  fine  stationery 
for  engraving  from  steel  dies. 


lOO  Genuine  Copper  Plate 

Engraved  Personal  Cards  $1.93 


NOTE  OUR  NEW  ADDRESS 


The  Tittee  Pmiht 

91  HUGUENOT  STREET 


New  Rochelle  51  I 1-51  12 
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CAMELS 

• For  those  who  prefer  cigarettes,  give  Camels 
and  you  can  be  sure  your  gift  will  be  appreci- 
ated. For  more  smokers  prefer  slower-burning 
Camels  than  any  other  cigarette.  They  are  the 
cigarette  of  costlier  tobaccos  that  gives  more 
pleasure  in  every  puff.  Your  dealer  is  featuring 
Camels  for  Christmas  in  the  two  handsome 
packages  shown  above.  Easy  to  get— perfect  to 
receive.  Yes,  there’s  nothing  like  Camels  to  say: 
"Happy  holidays  and  happy  smoking.” 


PRINCE  ALBERT 

• No  problem  about  those  pipe-smokers  on 
your  gift  list!  You  just  can’t  miss  when  you 
give  them  a big,  long-lasting  one-pound  tin  of 
the  world’s  most  popular  smoking  tobacco  — 
Prince  Albert!  (Or  a one-pound  real  glass  hu- 
midor.) Pipe-smokers  call  Prince  Albert  the 
National  Joy  Smoke.  They  say:  "There’s  no  other 
tobacco  like  it!”  Your  local  dealer  has  Prince 
Albert’s  Christmas-wrapped  "specials”  on  dis- 
play now!  Get  your  Prince  Albert  gifts  today! 


